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Your fabrics finish highest in their class and win 
FINISHING SCHOOL quick customer acceptance when they get the 
finishing touches of beauty added by Van 

f FABRICS Vlaanderen machines. Long association with the 

OF needs of dyers and finishers has given our engi- 

neers know-how in designing and manufacturing 


THE V.V. DECATERS. The better hand, richer eae Gene 


color and evener finish given by decating add ‘ 
: The machines shown below are representative of 
sales appeal to your fabrics at a cost that % - 
the full line of Van Viaanderen equipment for 


, Pi é ‘Id. 
scarcely need be considered. Pioneers in build preparing, dyeing and finishing modem fabrics. 


ing decating machines, Van Viaanderen offers Ack ws for fell tnfermeation. 
the standard single pump machine or the dual 
pump machine (for faster cooling of heavier 
cloths, resulting in higher production). Your 
first choice will be a Van Viaanderen Decater 


after making comparisons. 


The V.V. PALMER-TENTER UNIT provides an 
advanced range for continuous finishing, 
chemicising and impregnating rayon, acetate, 
synthetic and natural fibre broadgoods. It is 
the ideal combination for delivering the great- 


er production and finer quality necessary 





today. Built to the Van Viaanderen standard 
of rugged dependability. The individual ma- 


chines are also available separately. 


V.V. TENTERING FRAMES are known for qual- 
ity work and economical operation. Massive 
ruggedness and advanced engineering give 
smoother performance, increased machine life 
and better production. Precision lathe-type 
beds and heavy cast-iron rails and cross girts 
are built to resist the severest punishment of 
thousands of pounds of rapidly moving clips 
and the high temperatures often used in 


tentering. 
V.V. HEAVY DUTY TENTER 


Our engineers are anxious to show you these and other Van Viaanderen machines. 





VAN VLAANDEREN 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE COMPANY 


370 Straight Street, e Paterson 3, New Jersey 











In the South — Parrott and Ballentine ¢ 610 South Carolina Bank Building e¢ Greenville, South Carolina 
In New England— William E. Stubbins + 211 West Exchange Street o Providence, Rhode Island 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MACHINES FOR PROCESSING MODERN FABRICS 
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Made to fit the yarn in three construction weights— 
light, medium, and heavy weight for constrictive 
yarns and extra large packages! 


This cone was especially developed for winding rayon, 

nylon and other filament yarns for knitting or creeling. 

It is available plain or with the SONOCO Velvet or Unitex 
Surface. Three lengths —6’’, 634’’ and 7’’. Available in some 
solid colors. Colored lacquer tips and printed bands can 

be specified. Can be notched, scored, .perforated or treated. 
Consult your SONOCO sales-engineer or write us direct. 


SONOCO | 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
MYSTIC, CONN. @ AKRON, IND. © LOWELL, MASS. ® PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS @ PHILADELPHIA, PA. ® LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





GRANBY, QUEBEC ¢ BRANTFORD, ONT. @ MEXICO, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Announcing 


the next step in 


Carpet rayon... 


HARTFORD’S 
“KOLORLOK” 
SOLUTION-DYED FIBER 


AFTER EXTENSIVE RESEARCH, Hartford Rayon is now 
making commercially available a new and better 
carpet rayon staple fiber, long awaited by the 
carpet industry. 

Its exceptional colorfast qualities will answer 
many of the basic problems in carpet manufacture. 
With Hartford’s process, the color is introduced 
right into the fiber itself 
engineered carpet fiber with the color locked in. 


'. The result is a specially 

Working in close cooperation with technical car- 
pet experts, stylists and colorists, Hartford Rayon 
is producing this special carpet fiber to meet the 
most exacting standards of the carpet industry. 

Here are some of the outstanding selling and 
promotion benefits this important development 
brings to the carpet industry. 


Consumers are enthusiastic about the exceptional 
colorfastness to light and sun. 


Dealers find a strong selling point in the remark- 
able fade resistance to wet cleaning, dry cleaning 
and on-location shampooing. 

Salesmen can clinch sales by showing how easily 
the carpet is spot cleaned with ordinary house- 


hold chemicals, when children or pets stain the 
carpet. 

Increased sales in coastal regions are anticipated 
because of the fade resistance to the effects of salt 
air and sea water. Colors show no measurable 
change when salt water drips on the carpet. 

Room to room uniformity is more satisfactory. The 
color, locked into the fiber, shows unequalled uni- 
formity in the finished carpet. 


to 


Installation problems of end to end and side 
center matching are greatly minimized. 

Dealer inventory difficulties of roll-to-roll color 
variations are sharply reduced when the manu- 
facturer uses this carpet fiber with normal spin- 
ning and tufting controls. 

These outstanding advantages give Hartford’s 
“Kolorlok” carpet rayon a strong sales appeal. In 
fact, its success is already proven in actual sales 
actual use! 

Presently available in eight most wanted, deco- 
rator colors. 

Information concerning Hartford’s “Kolorlok” 
Solution-Dyed Rayon Staple Fiber is available 
upon request. 


HARTFORD RAYON COMPANY 
I36 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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What's the reason for 
this record performance? 


Better product! It’s the engineering and careful con- 
struction that puts these new bobbins ahead of the 
parade. For example: the head is an integral part of 
the barrel. No cracks. no seams to trap yarn. These 
bobbins are precision-built from the toughest alu- 
minum alloys to stand up under heavy pressures. 
You can be sure of concentricity and level winding. 
Light weight speeds up handling. gets more work 
done with less operation fatigue. 


Remember the name... ACROPAK 


our readers write 








In addition, we also make this type of 
assembled Bobbin AT LOWER COST 


This Bobbin is competitive pricewise, 
but it delivers top performance. Made 
of the strongest aluminum alloy 
known to science, by a special 
process of our own develop- 

ment that fills all cracks... 
permanently! No trapping of 

yarns. Available in any size 

g you want; and can be fur- 
nished with transfer ring if desired. 


ra : : 
ACROMETAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


616 Fifth Street North ° Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tricot Warping 

I have been a reader of your excellent publication 
for a number of years and found little reason to offer 
criticism of the editorial matter. However, having 
read your Tricot Workshop article of September, 
1955, I feel that it would be beneficial to the readers 
if several inaccuracies contained therein were pointed 
out. 

1. American Celanese cannot claim credit for de- 
velopment of the 84” wide beam. These were in use for 
nearly 150 years since the advent of power driven 
tricot machines. Until the outbreak of World War II, 
spool section warps, as now in common use in U. S. 
mills, were virtually unknown. The reason for the 
present preference of spool beams is the higher cost 
of indirect mill warping for 84” beams and the skilled 
labor required for it. Direct warping of 84” beams re- 
quires 2,352 end creels and a huge amount of yarn in 
stock which restricts utility to major yarn producers. 
A suitable warping set-up for 84” beams was devel- 
oped in England by F.N.F. some ten years ago and 
is marketed under the name of “Cascade Warper”’. 

2. The reason for better quality cloth available 
from 84” wide beams (warped directly) is its uniform 
tension and density which cannot always be said 
about multiple spool beams. Flanges, if properly 
maintained, do not detract from fabric quality. They 
certainly have no effect on the operational speed of 
the machine. 

3. The ease of threading is not enhanced by in- 
creased width of the warp sheet. On the contrary, too 
wide warp sheet is more prone to entanglement and 
damage 

4. With due regard to American Celanese for de- 
velopment of the scanning type stop motion, the credit 
for pioneering should be granted to British Celanese 
which constructed similar type photoelectric stop 
motion some 15 years ago and successfully operated 
it at their Spondon near Darby plant. 

A. REISFELD 
Director, Research & Development 
Gehring Textiles, Inc. 


Fast Piece Dyeing of Webbings, Braids 
Said to be Practical with Allied Nylon 

Piece dyeing of auto safety belts and other types 
of webbing is practical and economical with Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp.’s new “Caprolan tensile-tough 
nylon’’, according to George H. Hotte, director of fiber 
sales and service of the company’s National Aniline 
Division. The greater receptivity to dye penetration 
of the new nylon combined with special dyeing tech- 
niques developed by Allied permit high quality color 
retention in webbings and braids when piece dyed, 
Mr. Hotte said. Caprolan’s great affinity for dyes also 
permits dyeing in a shorter time at less cost, he 
pointed out. 

The increasing use of safety belts in autos has 
underscored nylon’s great advantages in this end use. 
Blended seat belt materials in tests, have not had the 
great strength and toughness necessary to meet the 
rigid specifications established by the auto manufac- 
turers and various State Legislatures. 

Nylon in safety belts must be dyed in a wide variety 
of colors to match the highly styled interior color 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Whichever way 
the wind blows... 





Let it blow! It makes no difference if fashion trends change overnight... in 
colors, patterns, constructions, yarns ... when your weaveroom is protected by 
C & K's new Multi-Purpose Looms. For these unique and all-new looms can also 
be changed overnight to supply any sudden nev: demands, even including con- 
version from plain to fancy constructions, or vice versa. 


It’s as simple as this: You can’t buy better insurance for your mill (or your 
P&L ee than these completely versatile M-P Looms. Cal] C&K today. 





CROMPTON &/KNOWLES 
OW WOART 





WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. onan peer eedainan 
Stands Back of the Trade- 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. + ALLENTOWN, PA. medaka’ GE Wie Wikid’a: wimaet 
Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Fabrics...which are WOVEN 


Fabrics. 
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spinnerettes 


From any viewpoint: hardness, grain characteristics, 
corrosion resistance, hole and surface finish— 
Precious Metal Spinnerettes by Baker & Co., Inc. 
reflect the superior care taken in their manufacture. 
Our long experience in alloying precious metals 
makes available a full range of alloys. Among these is 
the patented Rhodium-Platinum (90% Pt. and 

10% Rh.) alloy that has achieved unique recognition 
and acceptance throughout the world. Its fine 
performance in the reduction of encrustation and 
maintenance of hole and surface finish results in the 
production of higher quality yarns. 


The masterful production technique of Baker & Co., Inc. 
is applied at every step—from the pure metal through 
cup-forming. This integrated operation permits the 
most stringent supervision at each phase—melting, 
alloying, rolling and cup-forming. The result is a 
spinnerette offering maximum performance and 
protection against mechanically inflicted damage 

and chemical corrosion. 

In the manufacture of stainless steel spinnerettes, 
similar attention and workmanship are applied. 
Hardness and grain characteristics are rigidly 
controlled to insure a mirror-like finish 
throughout the hole, an extremely sharp hole 
edge and a surface finish offering maximum 
protection against corrosion. Write for our 
catalog, ‘‘Spinnerettes For Synthetic Fibers.” 





















113 Astor Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES e CHICAGO 
World's 


Largest Refiners and Workers of Precious 
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schemes of today’s autos. Caprolan, Mr. Hotte noted, 
has demonstrated in tests a greater receptivity to 
dyes with corresponding brighter shades than ordi- 
nary nylon. 


Allied recently began limited production of its 
“Caprolan tensile-tough nylon” heavy yarns which, 
Mr. Hotte said, are a completely new class of indus- 


trial textile yarns. The new materials are being spe- 
cially packaged for use in industrial applications and 
mechanical goods where toughness and high impact 
strength are essential requirements. The yarns will 
eventually be available in a range from 2,000 to 50.,- 
000 total denier. 

Run-in procedures on 2,100, 2,500, 5,000, 7,500, 10.- 
000 and 15,000 deniers have been satisfactorily com- 
pleted, Mr. Hotte said, and high-quality production 
of these deniers is now in progress. These yarns are¢ 
being produced on ten-pound parallel packages with 
nominal twist. 





Mr. Hotte stated that Caprolan heavy yarns have a 
minimum average standard tenacity of 6.5 grams per 
denier, and will retain 90° of their strength in the 
wet state. This means, he pointed out, that no matter 
how the yarn is tested, it will never show an average 
less than 6.5 grams per denier. 

In conveyor belts for heavy duty use Caprolan has 
shown a valuable ‘‘troughing”’ quality lacking in 
other fabrics used for this purpose. This “troughing”’ 
quality reduces loss caused by the falling out of coal 
or ore or other material on the belt since the material 
being carried tends to slip down into the trough. 

In addition to auto safety belts and conveyor fab- 
rics, other end uses for which Caprolan has been 
evaluated are filter fabrics, industrial slings, 
webbing, tapes, cords, seine twine, belting and ropes. 
The new nylon is made by an exclusive process at 
National Aniline’s new Chesterfield plant at Hope- 
well, Va. 


hoses, 





Celanese Offers 6-Pound 
Acetate Yarn Cone 

The Celanese Corp. of America has developed a 6- 
pound acetate which is said to permit 
longer runs than are possible with the conventional 
4-pound acetate cone. In heavy production, this 
means marked savings in labor quilling, 
warping and knitting, according to Celanese. 


yarn cone, 


costs in 
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MODERN PLANTS 
FOR 


NYLON 6 - NYLON 66 


FILAMENT AND STAPLE FIBRE 


VON KOHORN 








COMPLETE PLANTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 


VISCOSE YARNS FIBERS AND FILMS 
ACETATE YARNS AND FIBERS 
TIRE CORD YARNS 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


ZURICH 
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KEEP IT HOT 





you save money 


at higher 





temperature 


with 
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Continuous high temperature de-sizing has been adopted 
by virtually every large dyer and finisher in the country. The 
majority of these use RAP!DASE, One reason is that of all 
enzyme de-sizing. preparations, RAPIDASE is most heat 
resistant and consequently most suitable for the speedier 


and more economical de-sizing at higher temperature. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC., 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Du Pont fibers make new springtime fashions 


long on value 
short on care 


Youngsters are so much easier to care for . . . when you solve 

all their clothing problems with Du Pont fibers. Here’s why! All these 
delightful clothes are washable (even the boy’s suit)! And they dry 

ever so fast. Pressing? A mere touch-up, if any! And lest their good looks 
fool you, they’re really sturdy . . . will take rough ’n’ tumble 

treatment without a whimper. What’s more, they can be worn many 


times without freshening up .. . because they stay neat so long. 


‘i 
4 





GIRL'’S DRESS of “Orlon’’* and cotton, about $9... by Joseph Love. TODDLER'S HANDMADE PIQUE DRESS of “‘Dacron”’**, about $8... by Alfred 
Sizes 3-6x. Hochschild Kohn, Baltimore; May Company, Los Angeles; Leon. Sizes 1-3. F. R. Lazarus Co., Columbus; May Co., Denver; Sanger 
Gimbels, Pittsburgh, Westchester, New York; Famous-Barr, St. Louis, Bros., Dallas; Bloomingdale’s, N. Y.; Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
*“Orlon” is Du Pont's registered trademark for its acrylic fiber. 
**’Dacron” is Du Pont's registered trademark for its polyester fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or garments, 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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YOu CAN PRODUCE 


ANY OF THESE 
PACKAGES 


U.S. ACME 


2-lb. DOUBLER 


TWISTER 


for prime twisting and 
oiling, as well as doubling 


~ 


PACKAGE RESTRICTIONS ARE NO LONGER 
A PROBLEM ...now you can produce any of the 
four types of packages pictured above on either of 
these U.S. Acme machines! Let market requirements 
change—when you’re equipped with U.S. Acme 
Vertical Spoolers and/or Doubler Twisters, you’re 
ready to change from one type package to another! 


Whether it be 
« CONVENTIONAL BOBBINS for twisting .. . 


« BOTTLE-BOBBIN PACKAGES for doubling and 
twisting ... 

« DOUBLE-TAPERED PIRN PACKAGES for fine denier 
knitting yarns (eliminate coning) . . . or 


*« DOUBLE-TAPERED PIRNS for fibre glass processing... 


these U.S. Acme machines are fitted for the job! 
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cleans, oils 
and winds in 
. one high speed 
operation 


e+ © 


Both the Vertical Spooler and Doubler Twister have 
new, perfected builder motion units that make this 
yarn package versatility possible. 


Write or phone for complete information, let us show 
you how you can benefit from this flexibility! 


THE HOME OF MODERN THROWING EQUIPMENT 














U. S. TEXTILE MACHINE CO. - SCRANTON 8, PA. ) 
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Here are the reasons why 


The suPeRLoFT Stretch Yarn Machine 


is the most economical producer of top quality stretch yarn 


A 216 spindle SUPERLOFT machine will produce over 400 
pounds of stretch yarn a week. 

Also, it does this in one single, high speed continuous op- 
eration, which assures cleaner, more uniform quality yarn. 

This high quality performance is the result of outstanding 
Leesona-engineered features. For example: 


@ Feed rolls are so arranged that one speed setting con- 
trols all. The same is true of take-up packages. Once 
the speeds are set to provide proper tension, that ten- 
sion can never change — it remains constant from pirn 
to package and from spindle to spindle throughout the 
machine. 


@ Temperature of the heating element is controlled 
with precision accuracy along its entire length, and can 
be checked by thermometers located at regularintervals. 


e@ The false twist spindles, which simultaneously twist 
and untwist the heated yarn, run at least 30,000 RPM 
— the equivalent of 60,000 turns per minute on conven- 
tional equipment. 
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@ Take-up packages are staggered in two decks, en- 
abling spindles to be set 234 inches apart in a single 
deck. This conserves floor space. 


e@ The extra-solid UNIRAIL* type construction reduces 
vibration and assures long service life and low cost 
maintenance. 


You can buy the SUPERLOFT machine on a royalty-free 
license agreement, and take advantage of easy financing 
through either of the two Leesona Pay-As-You-Profit Plans. 


Helanca’ 


High quality stretch yarns from the SUPERLOFT ma- 
chine more than meet Helanca yarn standards, and, through 
an arrangement-with Heberlein Patent Corporation, users of 
the machine may procure the right to label their yarns with 
the well-recognized Helanca name. 

See your Universal representative, or write direct for more 
information. 

*REGISTERED TRADE MARK, HEBERLEIN PATENT CORPORATION 


23.5.31 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE, R. I 
Sales Offices: Boston * Philadelphia * Utica * Charlotte * Atlanta « Los Angeles 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natura! and Synthetic Yarns 
15 
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e BRIGHTER LUSTER e LOWER DYE COSTS 
e BETTER CRIMP e GREATER RESISTANCE TO ABRASION 
@ GREATER STRENGTH e NEW ECONOMY FOR YOU 





e MORE RESILIENCY WITH LESS CRUSHABILITY 


SEVEN 


Put new life in your product...bring new products to life 





A great new fibre capable of giving your product 

seven unique, highly desirable qualities has been developed. 
It is the NEW Nylon Staple, produced by IRC. 

Put to the test by leading manufacturers, 

the NEW Nylon Staple has provided dramatic 

product developments and improvements 

through these seven great features. 

IRC’s technical staff stands ready to work with 

your people—at your plant to put the 


Big Seven to work for you. Call us. 





D INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
Qo ° Sales Offices : 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
‘ 627 Guilford Bldg., Greensbero, N.C. 
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You want better, 
more saleable blends 
for men’s and boys’ 
slacks and suits 


RES 


GET ’EM FOR LESS WITH DYNEL 


Just 25-35% DYNEL added to wool or rayon 
fabrics gives you all the quality performance 
features you can sell most profitably: shape 
and press retention even when wet; extra 


In rayon-acetate blends 

25-30% DYNEL adds: 

Press and shape retention — 
wet or dry 

Long useful wear life 
without pilling 

Greater strength wet or dry 


YES, IT FIGURES. You use only 25-35% DyNEL 


much higher percentages of other fibers to get the textur 


strength, wet or dry; longer useful wear life 
without pilling; fashion-right textures rang- 
ing from luxurious fleecy-soft flannels to 
crisp worsted-y constructions. Specifically: 


In wool blends 

35% DYNEL adds: 

Press and shape retention — 
wet or dry 

Abrasion resistance without 
pilling or sewing difficulties 

Increased strength in lighter 
weights 


in contrast to 
e and appeal 


plus the performance you want. Your basic fiber costs are substantially 
lower. Here’s a more profitable deal for you and your customers 


better fabrics, more saleable fabrics at less cost. For complete details on 
what DyNEL can mean to your operation, write or call us today. 
cool @ 


... FIGURES WILL TELL 


Textile Fibers Department, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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The news that Sotvay is producing hydrogen per- 
oxide in a new plant at Syracuse, N. Y. is of three- 
fold importance to users of this product. 


1. It provides a new dependable source of supply 
for material of top quality—So vay quality. 

2. It means that hydrogen peroxide can be pur- 
chased in mixed carload or mixed truckload lots with 
other SoLtvay products. 


3. It makes available, without obligation, SoLvAy’s 
specialized, industry-wise Technical Service. 
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Hydrogen peroxide, in addition to its many, well- 
known bleaching applications in industry, is impor- 
tant in such newer uses as in the manufacture of 
organic chemicals through epoxidation and hydroxy- 
lation reactions. 

Put Sotvay Hydrogen Peroxide to work in your 
products or processes. Now available in both 35% 
and 50% grades, you can get it in both drums and 
tank cars—shipped in carloads or truckloads, straight 
or mixed, as well as l.c.l. Write for further details 
on prices, general information and technical data. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
1 5 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 
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8 Coloray colors resist fading— 
even after 500 test hours 


in direct tropical sunlight... 


and there’s no rating high enough 


to describe so much colorfastness! 
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No other range of textile colors—anytime—anywhere—have been known to come « lose 


to Coloray’s remarkable performance in blazing South Florida sunlight. 


After 500 hours of exposure- still no effect on Coloray turquoise, peacoc k blue, 
terra cotta, tan, medium brown, silver grey, slate grey and black. Other “colorfast” 
colors claim superior light-fastness after only 80 hours of sun exposure without fading. 


And here is light-fastness over 6 times better! 


That’s typical of the phenomenal fastness of all 19 Coloray colors . . . a range that 
rockets safely into the 160, 320 and now 500-hour exposures. The sound 

reason for these spectacular results is: Coloray colors are not superficially dyed, but 
solution-dyed. Meaning the color is caged inside the fiber as the fiber forms! That’s why 


Coloray colors have a deep-down beauty that adds dollars to the appearance of merchandise. 


That’s why you can count on Coloray colors to break the sales barrier in your business! 


Results of Tests on Coloray Conducted by South Florida Test Service 
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“American Association of Textile Ch 


Courtaulds’ rayon fiber with Captive Color...“can’t escape!” 


(ALABAMA) INC. First name in man-made fibers, first name in solution-dyeing 
600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20 « Greensboro, N. C. + Le Moyne Plant, Mobile, Ala, 
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at Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. Ductwork and zone control ctomizers are part of 
Amco’s central station system, designed by J. E. Sirrine Company for the entire mill. 


Refrigeration is supplied by a 350-ton Trane Centravac 
unit located in the basement. 


The Amco control panel alongside the fresh and 
recirculated air louvers. 


This ECONOMICAL split-system by Amco 


provides thoroughly conditioned air, with maximum operating efficiency 


Whether your need is for one room, or an entire mill. 
Amco offers air conditioning to meet your requirements. 
Amco designs and installs all types of systems — humidi- 
fication alone; or in combination with cooling, such as 
in the ductless evaporating cooling system; unit dry- 
duct systems; or central station systems. 

The central station system Amco recently completed at 
Highland Park Mill is a good case in point. In order to 
effect savings, it was felt advisable not to install the excess 


a “3 
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New Cleveland-Rowan Plant of the American Moistening 
Company. This modern plant is located at Cleveland, N. C., 
for the fabrication of duct work and sheet metal products. 


ICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. 1 





ATLANTA GA 


air capacity found in conventional design. Instead, Amco 
installed a “hand tailored” split system using a smaller 
central station unit augmented by room atomizers, thus 
reducing both initial cost and operating cost. This system 
provides complete control with even greater flexibility 
of operation. Savings have been substantial. 

Amco engineers will be glad to work out a solution to any 
problem you may have. Next time call on Amco for 
reliable advice. There is absolutely no obligation. 


MCO 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS since 1888 


BOSTON, MASS CAMDEN, N. J CLEVELAND WN C 
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YOUR SHUTTLE WITH THE HELP OF 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES 
4% INCREASED LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Leading mills throughout the world standard- 






















izing on Southern Durawood and Duraweld 
have found the amount of working loom hours per shuttle pheno- 
menally far beyond ordinary shuttle life expectancy. Some users of 
the Duraweld Shuttle are reporting as high as 7,500 loom hours per 


shuttle. 


In addition, an amazing reduction in shuttle costs through materially 
lessened maintenance, a tremendous increase in operation efficiency, 
and greatly improved quality of finished fabrics has been experienced 


by these mills. 


Effect Your Greatest Economy By Buying The Right 


Product The First Time... Bu y Ste hedco and Southe Yn 





Take advantage of the research and engineering facilities this modern 


shuttle plant has at your disposal by contacting your nearest Southern 





Shuttles Sales Engineer 





























STEHIDE 


huttles — 





World's Largest Manufacturer of All Type Shuttles . . . Comparisons Made Them Famous 
A Division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Paris, Greenville, S. C. 
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presents... 


THE CARROLL REDRAW TENSION 


This tension device was developed to redraw nylon directly from the pirn at 
normal speeds and up to 450 or 550 yds. per minute. It will hold tensions very 


closely in a tension range of 2 gram up to about 10 grams. 


Advantages... 


e Eliminate Pirn Marks e Long Wearing Heanium Parts 
e Self Cleaning e Gravity Principal 
e Faster Redraw Speeds e Visual In Operation 


e Simple Fast Adjustments 


THE U.S. TEXTILE TENSION 


The U. S. tension equipped with Heanium fingers and top pigtail is an ideal 
device where heavier tensions on rayons and other yarns are desired. We supply 
the complete unit or the Heanium fingers and top pigtail for your present units. 


(We can also supply TF-3 finger units for Sipp-Eastwood frames) 


Advantages... 
e No Yarn Damage If Yarn 
Misplaced in Heanium Fingers 
Higher Even Tensions 
Maintenance-Free Operation 
Entirely Mechanical 
Wide Tension Range 


“A 


HEANIUM GUIDES Below is a selection of many Styles 


PR2-A 


TWS-375 UST-625 UG - 625A 


Write for full description on either of the two tension devices H EA N Y | N D U ST R | AL S E RAM | o C O R P ; 
or parts above, which you feel might answer your needs. We 
would appreciate being called in on any of your tension or 
guide problems 


Dept. MT-F New Haven 3, Conn. 
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Reference Chart 


of 


BEMBERG® RAYON NOVELTY-YARNS 





TYPE YARN 


DESCRIPTION 


DENIERS 


FUNCTION 


FABRIC END-USE 





SHORT NUBBI 
NUBBI INTERRUPTED 
SERIES 


High-low, non-mechanical, short 
entangled slub, irregular in size 
and spacing. (Also specials run- 
ning part slub, part smooth). 


150-200-300 
400-600-800 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun", Fortisan*, 
Dacron*, or Orlon* warps. 


Lower deniers in dress and 
blouse fabrics. Heavier 
deniers for draperies, up- 
holstery, bedspreads. 





TYPE “B’ CUPIONI 


Longer entangled slub, irregular 
in size and spacing, but mechani- 
cally controlled for the Douppioni 
silk-look. 


50-70-100 
150-275-450 
600 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. 


Dress, blouse, and shirt 
fabrics. 





LONG TYPE “A” 
SLUB 


Long, parallel, non-entangled 
slub for the true thick and thin 
look. Soft hand. 


275-450-600 
900-1250-1600 
2500 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps 


Lower deniers in dress and 
blouse fabrics. Heavier 
deniers for draperies, up- 
holstery, bedspreads. 





TYPE ’C’ LONG 
SLUB WARP YARN 


Long thick and thin, similar to 
Type “A” but filaments are more 
closed, making it suitable for 
warp or filling. 


150-275-450 
600-900-1250 
2500 


Both warp and filling. Warp 


with any filling, including Bem- 


berg nubbi-yarns. Plied with 
spun flake yarns for warp and 
filling. 


Warp and filling for dress 
and blouse fabrics. Warp 
with any filling for drap- 
ery, upholstery, and bed- 
spread fabrics. Plied with 
spun flake yarns for men’s 
suitings. 





MEASLE YARN 


Part tight, part loose filaments 
with different shrinkage . . . form- 
ing loop or boucle effect. In weav- 
ing, loops break through surface 
of fabric for decorative dot effect. 


1200-2000-3000 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. 


Lower deniers as filling in 
dress and blouse fabrics. 
Heavier deniers for up- 
holstery, draperies, bed- 
spreads. 





STRATA SLUB 
MULTI-STRATA SLUB 
MULTI-MULTI STRATA 

DREAM SLUB 


Torpedo shaped slubs spaced: 
Strata, 9 apart; Multi-Strata, 6’ 
apart; Dream, 18” apart. Multi- 
Multi Strata, 6’ apart but shorter 
slubs than Multi-Strata. 


150-275-450 
600-900-1250 
2500-5000 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. 


Upholstery, draperies, 
bedspreads. 





FLAKE SLUB 


Short, entangled slub similar to 
flake slubs made with staple yarn. 
This yarn must be plied with a 
supporting end for commercial 
running. 


300-600 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
multi-colored decorative yarn. 
Plied with any Bemberg yarn. 


Upholstery, draperies, 
bedspreads. 





SPUN PLIED FLAKE 


Part of the end running normal 
and part running with flake slub. 
Similar in softness and appear- 
ance to other flake, and will run 
in filling without being plied with 
a straight yarn. 


300-600-900 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
multi-colored decorative yarn. 
Plied with any Bemberg yarn. 


Upholstery, draperies, 
bedspreads. 





GLITTER 


A monofilament yarn with a 
metallic appearance. 


« 
Chromspun, Fortisan, Dacron ond 
Orlon ore registered trade-marks 


300-450 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
multi-colored decorative yarn. 
Plied with any Bemberg yarn. 


BEMBERG® RAYON NOVELTY-YARN COLORS: 
Natural for piece-dyed fabrics. 33 direct skein-dyed colors for loom- 
finished fabrics. In addition to direct colors, all the above yarns can be 
skein-dyed in sunfast or vat colors. 


Decorative purposes in all 
fabrics. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG - Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. - Plant: Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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Quality — Uniformity — Reliability 


RIORDON 


SALES 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 


AND 


SUN LIFE BUILDING 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


220 EAST 42nd ST. 
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"easy 10 use DERGOPAL B 


‘for COTTON, RAYON and CELLULOSIC 
MATERIAL as an after-treatment. 
Also useful in bleaching, often allowing reduction 
of the amount of bleach in the bath. 


DERGOPAL BX 


used in the same manner as Dergopal B 
and for the same fibers and fabrics 
when a definite BLUE-WHITE is required, 
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ARKANSAS CoO., INC. 


Serving the Textile Industry for over 50 Y¥ ears 


NEWARK, 
FEBRUARY, 1956 NEW JERSEY 
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When quality 
counts... 


a pays 
to go to 
a specialist 





WHEN QUALITY DYE PERFORMANCE COUNTS, IT PAYS TO GO TO 





LTHOUSE 











Leading Specialists in Dyes for Cotton — Rayon 

— Nylon and Other Synthetics and blends 
For 40 years Althouse research has pioneered in 
raising textile industry standards of 


COLORFASTNESS 


This record of leadership assures highest quality perform- 
ance when you specify these famous, exclusive Althouse 
dye specialties: 


Superlitefasts Nylanthrenes 
Azoanthrenes Nydyes 
Supernylites Sol-Aqua-Fast 
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The Priceless Value of Price Stability 


During the past 12 months or so prices of man-made fibers as quoted by their 
producers underwent changes, up and down. These price movements were some- 
what more frequent than has generally been the case in an industry noted for sta- 
bility of prices. Without attempting to list these changes in detail, it should be noted 
that changes in acetate prices during the year were perhaps more noteworthy than 
other fibers. In the spring, one of the leading producers raised filament prices sub- 
stantially. Other important producers soon after announced similar price increases. 
In December, however, after a period of much confusion in acetate trading, two lead- 
ing producers announced new price lists which were substantially lower than prices 
as increased in the spring. 

Non-cellulosic fibers during the past 12 months have also experienced substan- 
tial price shifts. Second grade nylon filament prices were advanced in the summer 
by two producers. In November, began a movement to make appreciable cuts in 
acrylic fibers which in time affected the quotations of all major producers. This 
movement spread to Dacron, as well as nylon staple and tow which was reduced as 
much as 30 cents per pound. 

In themselves, these price fluctuations can fairly be regarded as signs of health in 
the chemical fibers industry. They show that producers of these fibers are engaged 
in competition in accordance with the economic practices which have made the 
United States a country of unprecedented wealth. 

The substantial cuts in the prices of acrylic, polyester and nylon fibers are cer- 
tainly indications of health and vigor. It is a sign of successful growth and accept- 
ance when a new fiber, moving from early, limited stages of production, is able to 
pass along in price reductions the benefits of lowered production costs permitted 
by increasing volume output. 

Thus it is possible to make out a strong case for the recent fluctuations in the 
non-cellulosic man-made fiber prices. However, with regard to the older established 
fibers, rayon and acetate, it is possible to sympathize with the millmen, converters 
and garment manufacturers who have been disturbed by these fibers’ price fluctuations. 

As spokesmen for the fiber users have pointed out, the price stability of man- 
made fibers has been one of the major reasons for their success. It should never be 
forgotten by the man-made fibers industry that its traditional stability of prices is 
an immensely valuable advantage in its continual growth. For many years one of 
the reasons why so many mills have liked to process man-made fibers is the fact 
that their price structure was stable. Thus weavers and knitters were able to op- 
erate with the assurance that yarn supplies were available without the need to 
tie up capital in heavy fiber inventories or make commitments in future contracts. 

The great historical sales advantage derived from price stability is one the man- 
made fibers industry should do all in its power to preserve; in other words, price 
changes are decisions that should be weighed long and undertaken only when they 
seem necessary and unavoidable. 

Chad WZ 


PUBLISHER 





OUTLOOK 


in textile marketing 


By Robert C. Shook 


Textile Economist 


On the Crest of a Wave? — The recent statement by Secretary of Commerce Weeks ex- 
pressed considerable optimism about the prospects in 1956 for most industries, but made an 
exception for textiles. Textiles, it was suggested, were a highly cyclical industry, which ap- 
peared at the year-end to be near the crest of a cycle. 

Pre-war textile activity did move in a surprisingly regular series of ups and downs. This 
typical movement was obscured during the war and for several years after. The usual cycles 
seem to have been restored, however, during the last four or five years. For man-made fibers, 
the cycles have been as follows: 

MAN-MADE FIBER PRODUCTION 


(in millions of pounds) 


Date Production Duration Change 
Low 2nd quarter, 1952 308.9 
High 2nd quarter, 1953 408.8 4 quarters 99.9 
Low Ist quarter, 1954 321.6 
High 3rd quarter, 1955 427.4 6 quarters 105.8 
It is plain that man-made fibers as a group now show the same type of cyclical activity 
that has characterized the textile industry as a whole. This applies particularly to rayon and 
acetate which are well established. Some of the newer non-cellulosics still have large-scale 
marketing prospects and a strong growth trend, and are less susceptible. 


Price Stability Unlikely — Processors have a much simpler operating problem if the raw 
material they use has a stable price trend. In the pre-war rubber industry, for example, there 
were extremely wide price fluctuations for the raw material. Synthetic rubber could not have 
established itself unless it had met the requirements of tire producers, but its prospective 
price stability—as a man-made material—was a strong point in its favor. 

Among the man-made textile fibers, rayon and acetate production has increased to a point 
where variations in market demand caused price fluctuations for the raw material. These are 
not always fully reflected in the fiber producer’s quotations. Furthermore, the range of price 
change is extended by the fact that imported staple usually sells at a discount. Imports of rayon 
staple during the first 9 months of 1955 increased sharply, reaching 140 million pounds in com- 
parison with 28 million pounds in the corresponding period of 1954. Much of this imported 
staple was sold at a fixed discount below domestic prices. 

The magnitude of the increase in imports reflects the upward cycle of consumption in the 
United States. But there is no doubt that the domestic price structure would have been stronger 
and more stable if imports had remained at the level of 1954. 

The non-cellulosic fibers, in the main, have not yet become subject to the textile cycle. 
Markets are still being opened and production is expanding. Prices at this stage are less subject 
to supply and demand factors than those of the more established fibers. 

Even in this group, however, price stability is too much to expect: 

a. Nylon filament yarn, at this stage, is in the process of becoming one of the older 
fibers, and is having to fight harder to sustain an expanding market. As we point out furtheron 
1956 is not likely to show the same gains for nylon in tire cord as were recorded in 1955. On a 
poundage basis, in fact, there may be some losses. 

b. Apart from nylon, the other non-cellulosic fibers are still comparatively new—at a 
stage where most processors expect a gradual decline in prices to a lower level. Price changes 
late in 1955 indicate that this decline is taking place according to schedule, as production 
increases. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Personality 


After a legend-making career in the 
auto industry George Borg took up 
knitting to occupy his spare time. 
The result has been fur-like fabrics 
that have astounded knitters and 
brought good business to coat makers 


KNITTING KEEPS BORG YOUNG 


By Jerome Campbell 


Editor, MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 


Grorce W. Borc is a famous man in American in- 
dustry, and his fame, with its attendant fortune, were 
all earned long before he had ever seen a knitting 
machine. He is the man who, with a small group of 
associates, invented the Borg clutch and set up a com- 
pany to make it back in 1911. Borg’s clutch has been 
standard equipment on virtually all American autos 
for decades. In time, the original Borg firm grew to be 
the giant Borg-Warner Corporation, which manufac- 
tures a great many products in the realm of “hard 
goods” and nothing in the way of textiles. 

Borg retired from the chairmanship of the Borg- 
Warner Corporation in 1940. Thereafter he devoted 
his time to numerous other business interests, most 
of which were activities of The George W. Borg Corp., 
a company he had formed some years earlier. He 
made his summer headquarters in Delavan, Wiscon- 
sin, a small town near Lake Delavan, where he estab- 
lished a country home. The chief industry of Delavan 
was the old Bradley Knitting Mills, a company that 
had fallen sadly behind the times and was in chronic 
bad shape financially. Borg leased a small space in 
one of the Bradley buildings to house some research 
work. He thus had some contact with the Bradley 
people and heard their complaints about bad business. 

‘Why don’t you style up your line,” he suggested 
once to the Bradley head man. ‘‘Get out some up-to- 
date swimsuits like those Jantzen cuties I see on the 
billboards. It seems to me that those knee length 
bathing drawers you produce are definitely behind 
the times.” 

The Bradley executive was horrified. What? Man- 
ufacture those shockingly scanty swimsuits for young 
females that outfits like Jantzen make? He expressed 
the firm opinion that modern swimsuits were provoc- 
ative of sin in the large amount of female flesh they 
left exposed to be admired by male eyes. ““‘We would 
rather go out of business,’ he declared, “than be a 
party to furthering the delinquency of young girls.” 
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This is exactly what happened within a few years. 
And George W. Borg in response to the desperate ap- 
peals of his fellow townspeople, bought up Bradley 
Knitting Mills and continued to operate it. The year 
was 1940, an auspicious time, as all textile people re- 
member, for getting into the knitwear business. In 
the following years of war orders and postwar textile 
boom, the Fabric Division of The George W. Borg 
Corp., as it was now called, did well. But when the 
market for wool sweaters and similar staple knitted 
items slackened in 1948, Borg instructed his plant ex- 
ecutives to sell the worn-out knitting machines which 
had come with the Bradley purchase. 

But he made one reservation. “Don’t sell those pile 
knitters,’ he told them. These were the machines that 
knitted a deep pile wool fabric used in machine buff- 
ing automobiles to a high polish. Perhaps it was be- 
cause these buffing discs were used by the auto indus- 
try about which Borg knew so much; perhaps it was 
something about the mechanical function of the pile 
knitters that intrigued him. But whatever the cause, 
these pile machines were the only knitting equipment 
that had any attraction for Borg, a man who has a 
deep knowledge of machine design and function aris- 
ing from a lifetime of successful manufacturing of 
auto components. 

Borg studied the operation of these knitters and 
studied the pile fabrics they produced. He began to 
speculate on what new and different fabrics could be 
knitted by these machines if they were improved and 
if nylon and other new synthetic yarns were used in- 
stead of cotton and wool. From this curiosity was 
born the effort which in five or six years was to result 
in Borg deep pile fabrics such as Borgana and the 
brand-new Borglura—fabrics which have achieved a 
really dazzling success in the apparel industry, and 
have made many in textiles regard Borg with awe 
and envy as a miracle man. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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A NEW and revitalizing energy is being directed into 
merchandising activities by Celanese following the 
recent consolidation of sales, merchandising and re- 
lated functions into one marketing department under 
John Brooks as Director of Marketing. Merchandising 
at Celanese is defined as all activities which contrib- 
ute indirectly to sales, according to Paul White, who 
recently took over as general merchandising manager, 
reporting to Brooks. Celanese merchandising activi- 
ties are broadly aimed at creating a hospitable climate 
throughout the textile industry in which an increasing 
demand for Celanese yarns will blossom and grow. 

Celanese’s new marketing and merchandising pro- 
gram is based squarely on the conviction that the con- 
verter is the key figure in the textile distribution pic- 
ture today, an idea long held by vice president and 
director John Holmes. The new merchandising out- 
look at Celanese is a change from earlier thinking 
which regarded the mills as the prime field of mer- 
chandising spade work. Celanese shifted its merchan- 
dising emphasis from mills to converters when it 
realized that the mills weave what the converters 
want; and if converters are not persuaded to specify 
Celanese yarns, the mills will not buy them. 

This shift over to a regard for the converter as the 
key to yarn merchandising stemmed directly from a 
growing awareness that the converter is a man who 
fulfills a crucial role in making and marketing of fab- 
rics. Celanese has grasped the truth that the con- 
verter, headquartered in New York in close contact 
with the apparel market, has to know, if he is to stay 
in business and make money, what kind of fabrics 
garment manufacturers want today and will want 
tomorrow. And once he is assured of this knowledge, 
the successful converter has to know where he can get 
these fabrics woven or knitted and then dyed and 
finished in a way that will satisfy his customers and 
at the same time show him a profit. The converter, as 
Paul White expresses it is thus ‘the fulerum on which 
Celanese as a yarn producer places the lever of its 
sales effort.” 


Fabric Development Staff Is Large 

As with other yarn producers, Celanese as a basic 
merchandising operation maintains a hard-working, 
capable fabric development department operating in 
the three textile realms of menswear, womenswear, 
and home furnishings. (Knit goods development and 
promotion at Celanese were described at length in 
this magazine’s September, 1955, issue, page 31, and 
hence is omitted from this report.) 

Some 18 months before any given season, Celan- 
ese’s woven fabric development group has available 
to mills and converters a broad range of sample fab- 
rics which can be taken and reproduced by mills and 
converters. To maintain this operation, Celanese has 
a considerable textile manufacturing plant equipped 
with 45 looms, plenty of spindles and supported by a 
fully equipped dyehouse. Incidentally, all the devel- 
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opment equipment is now being concentrated at Cel- 
anese’s Charlotte, N. C., plant. 

These same facilities are available to converters 
who want a special fabric on an exclusive basis. In 
such case, Celanese will weave and finish the fabric 
according to the converters ideas, furnishing him with 
a full piece for a nominal charge. The steady stream 
of new fabrics thus made available provides a rich 
source of nourishment to feed, season after season, 
the fashion industry’s insatiable appetite for new and 
interesting fabrics. 

Celanese’s development service to the textile in- 
dustry does not stop at providing samples of new fab- 
ric constructions to converters and mills along with 
technical information on how to weave and finish 
them. In addition, advice is made available to gar- 
ment manufacturers in connection with cutting and 
sewing problems. 


Results Watched at Retail Level 

Also, going beyond work with manufacturers of 
fabrics and garments, Celanese maintains throughout 
the country a staff of 75 specially trained women who 
work with stores to obtain, at the crucial retail level, 
the most effective promotion of products made with 
Celanese fibers. 

To reinforce this basic program of promotion, Cel- 
anese has during the past 12 months begun a compan- 
ion effort which is also tied in closely with the convic- 
tion that converters are the key to profitable yarn 
sales. This program is limited to a much narrower 
range of fabrics than the basic program already de- 
scribed. It works this way: each season Celanese 
selects certain constructions made with its yarns as 
being specially deserving of an intensive promotional 
effort. In making the selection, many factors are con- 
sidered, including the feeling that Celanese sales and 
fabric development people have for the particular 
fabric and their evaluation of its chances of making a 
really smash hit with the consumers. If, in the opinion 
of Celanese people, a fabric has a lot of features that 
make it seem likely to succeed with the consumers in 
the big volume markets, they are apt to select it for 
a special promotional effect. Sometimes, it may be a 
new construction which seems to fit in smoothly with 
prevailing style trends as Celanese gauges these 
trends. Or more likely it may be a construction 
brought out a season or two earlier and which now 
seems extra specially right for a big promotional 
push. 

Once a fabric is selected, Celanese handles it like a 
conventional operation. An order for a sizable quan- 
tity of yardage is placed with a gray goods mill who 
weaves the cloth exactly according to Celanese’s 
stringent specifications, using, of course, Celanese 
fibers. Likewise according to the company’s exacting 
specifications, the cloth is dyed and finished. The re- 
sult is an acetate or Arnel cloth of the highest quality 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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we wove a 


smaller sample 
say PTI men: 


here’s their story 


By Paul Siminuk 


Taken APPEARED in the December issue of MODERN 
TEXTILES Magazine an article written by B. L. Whittier, 
School of Textiles, North Carolina State College en- 
titled ‘“‘Can You Weave a Smaller Sample?” In the 
article an outline was given of how the fabric develop- 
ment department of this school wove a sample 18 
inches long by 12 inches wide and concluded by 
challenging anyone to produce a smaller sample on 
a 36 inch reed space loom. 

It is not the purpose of this article to accept the 
challenge, but rather to demonstrate that anyone 
using the proper approach can weave a smaller sam- 
ple. In our research and development work at Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute we have often been called 
upon to weave six, eight and 12 inch wide samples. 
The weaving has always been done on looms with 40 
or more inches reed space. The steps prior to weav- 
ing, such as making a short warp, offer no real prob- 
lem because we feel that the practical minimum 
amount of yarn that could be produced on any spin- 
ning system could be made into a woven fabric. 

However, the normal procedure of centering the 
warp in the reed and the reed in the lay can create 
difficulty in weaving a narrow fabric on a broad loom. 
The critical width is reached when the distance from 
the eye of the shuttle (shuttle in box) to the selvage 
on the same side of the loom is greater than the dis- 
tance from that selvage to the eye of the shuttle in 
the opposite box. This results in more yarn being 


Two inch sample successfully woven. Fabric fastened to lay to prevent 
filling from catching onto bolts in lay assembly 


igh thy Whi, 


% 


Original warp of 61 inches cut down to 8 inch width and first sample 
woven on 82 inch W-3 loom 


Dean France (right) of Philadelphia Textile Institute and Professor 
Siminuk examine the samples off the loom 


pulled from the shuttle as it travels in one direction 
than in the other which, in turn, results in loops 
forming on one side of the fabric. Therefore it be- 
comes apparent that the warp should be centered to 
the eye of the shuttle and not the lay. 

To demonstrate this principle without wasting time, 
we utilized the end of a warp in our 82 inch reed 
space W-3 loom. It was our feeling that if we could 
demonstrate the principle on a loom that is over twice 
as wide as the one used in the N. C. State project it 
would be true for all looms regardless of size. 

The warp, which was 61 inches in the reed, was cut 
down to weave first an 8 inch sample, then a 5 inch 
sample, and finally a 2 inch sample. A sample % inch 
wide was woven but there were not sufficient ends in 
the warp to rotate the beam. 

The following is an explanation of what would have 
happened on the 2 inch sample if the warp had been 
centered in the loom instead of the eye of the shuttle. 

(Continued on Page 70) 








MILL TEST PROCEDURES 


a new series on quality control 





By Norbert L. Enrick* 


Tests for Better Carding 


Second of a Series 


Taz TEST PROCEDURES described here are applicable 
to carding of cotton or cut-staple synthetic fibers on 
cotton cards. In particular, the following test pro- 
cedures are described: 

—Card Web Nep Count 

—Card Fly Waste (or Droppings) Test 

—Card Flat Strips Quality Test 

—Sliver Can Contents Check 

The purpose, methods of sampling and testing, and 

evaluation of test results are covered in each pro- 
cedure. 


Supplementary Illustrations 

Supplementary illustrations are furnished showing: 

—Sampling technique for card web nep count, 
see Fig. 3. 

—Diagram of carrying container for empty and 
full nep counting boards, also in Fig. 3. 

—Form for convenient recording of test results 
of Card Fly Waste Test, in Fig. 4. This form 
includes a section for calculations and a section 
for summary of results. 

—Similar form for the Card Flat Strips Quality 
test, in Fig. 5. This form may also be used for 
card sliver weight sizings. 

In the procedure for Card Web Nep Count, refer- 
ence is made to photographic standards for nep size, 
developed and published by the American Society for 
Testing Materials in the Manual of Standards on 
Textile Materials, in Philadelphia. Since most testing 
laboratories will usually have a copy of this impor- 
tant reference manual, it should be a simple matter 
to look up the standards for various nep-size cate- 
gories in relation to the maximum size that can be 
tolerated for a mill’s product. 


Special Consideration in Nep Counting 

While most of the test procedures furnished are 
self-explanatory, a special note may be required for 
nep counting. In accordance with recommended 
ASTM (American Society for Testing Materials) 
practice, the procedure furnished here provides for 
finding and expressing neps in terms of neps-per- 
grain of card web. Some authorities, however, and 
many mills prefer to use ‘“neps-per-100-square- 
inches” of card web. The disadvantage in the latter 
term is that the value obtained is not readily com- 
parable against other mills, since the weight of card 
webs may vary 20% or more between different mills. 

For example, a mill having 20 neps per 100 square 
inches of card web, and producing a 50-grain card 
sliver has really a much poorer quality web than a 


* Institute of Textile Technology 
Formerly with Werner Textile Consultants 
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mill with identical nep count of 20 per 100 square 
inches, but producing a 60-grain card sliver. Since a 
heavier web represents more cotton or other fiber, 
it is only natural that the 50-grain sliver web would 
show more neps if the weight were increased. Actually, 
if there are 20 neps per 100 square inches of 50-grain 
sliver, we would expect in a 60-grain sliver of the 
same material to find 60/50 x 20 or 24 neps per 100 
square inches. 

This illustrates the desirability of expressing card 
web nep counts in terms of neps-per-grain. 
Tests Omitted 

A number of tests have not been written up here, 
since they will be included in more general proced- 
ures later. These are concerned with speed tests, 
sizing tests, and evenness tests. The problems here 
are similar to those on other processing operations in 
the textile mill, and can therefore be covered better 
in an overall procedure for each category. 
Frequency of Testing 

After deciding that a certain type of test is worth- 
while for a particular mill, it must be further decided 
how often this test should be performed. This depends 
to a large degree on the type and age of equipment, 
the raw stock used, the end-product desired, and the 
degree of quality protection which can be economi- 
cally justified. Despite these involved aspects, a mill 
will usually find that the following are very suitable 
frequencies for most purposes: 

1. Card Web Nep Count: Each week, about ten 
percent of the cards should be tested; how- 
ever, where past quality records have been 
good, this might be dropped to five percent. 
Card Fly Waste and Flat Strips Quality: Use 
the same rule as for Card Web Nep Count. 
Card Speeds: Test all cards, once every five 
weeks. 

Card Sliver Evenness: Test five to ten per- 
cent of the cards, once per week. 

Card Sliver Weight: Test five to ten percent 

of the cards, once per week. 

Importance of Carding Quality Control 
The primary function of carding is to remove short 
fibers, trash, leaf and neps. In addition, a certain 
amount of orienting of fibers along the sliver axis is 
accomplished. Subsequent drawing is designed to 
further orient the fibers and to straighten out those 
fibers that may be embedded in hooked or doubled- 
over form. Naturally, the success of the drawing 
operation is limited by the degree of uniformity with 
which the carding operation has fulfilled its function. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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for sleek new lines 


For super-powered sales appeal in your new lines, let National 
help you add the plus value of dynamic color sty ing to your 
fabrics. Any color effects your stylists conceive, we can trans- 
late into economical dye formulas for production runs. 

Right now we can serve you better than ever before... with 
newly-added colors, expanded application laboratory service, 
prompt local-office follow through and ample nearby stocks 
No dyestuffs manufacturer can offer more or better service 


That’s why it always pays to call National Aniline first. 








lied | 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION - 40 RECTOR ST. NEW YORK 6, N.Y. om 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Portland, Ore. Greensboro Charlotte Richmond Atlanta Los Angeles Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto ae .* 


Hat — Amy Hats; Knitwear — Jane Irwill; Sports Car — Anthony Pompeo 
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TYPE “DW” 














40”-head BEAMS 
REDUCE COSTS 


Using 24s yarn as an example, the 
new Type “D" 6-pound cheese 
holds 120,000 yards A 40”-head 
section beam of 529 ends weighs 
1,050 Ibs. and holds 40,000 yards, 
resulting im 3 beams per cheese 
and reducing warper loadings ac- 
cordingly. In the slashing, 
assuming 1200-yard loom beams, 
a 40”-head section beam will pro- 
duce 39 loom beams per set, for 
an average of only 3.16 slasher 


creelings per 120-hour week. 


Sioer-Goced WARPER 


The new Barber-Colman Type “DW” Warper, shown above, has all 
the features of the familiar Type “VW” plus several new ones. A pivoted 


support moves the comb forward as the beam fills. The driving drum, 





















clutch, brake, and motor are now arranged back of, rather than beneath, 
the beam. Construction throughout is larger and stronger, to handle 
the heavier loads of which this warper is capable. The Type “DW” 
Warper will wind slasher beams as large as 40” head. For further 
details, please write for dese riptive literature, or ask your Barber-Colman 
representative. 


USE BARBER-COLMAN INSPECTION AND SERVICE 


For a/l your Barber-Colman machines, maintaining, repairing, and moderniz- 
be sure to call on the Service Depart- ing all types and models of Barber- 
ment of your nearest Barber-Colman Colman equipment. They are backed 
office. The men who staff this organiz- by alert main and branch offices who 
ation are specially trained and equipped, see that they are supplied with com- 
with a wealth of experience in checking, plete and reliable parts and information. 
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Ca rding Tests Continued from Page 34 


Often, the ability of a mill to maintain good run- 
ning conditions in roving and spinning and making 
a good quality yarn is based upon superior control 
over the carding operation. The type of tests recom- 
mended here, performed on a regularly scheduled 
basis, aid the mill in maintaining good control ovei 
the quality and uniformity of performance of the 
cards. In the end, such testing and control will pay 
for itself many times in the form of improved run- 
ning conditions—and therefore lower labor costs—in 


Then: 

1. Collect and weigh the fly or droppings 
obtained from each card. 
Determine the standard production per 
card for the period of the test. 
Adjust this production for any stop- 
pages of more than 2 minutes, by the 
amount of time actually lost in this 
manner. 

Continued on Page 51) 





roving and spinning, not to mention the addi- 
tional advantages deriving from a stronger and 


CARD FLY WASTE TEST 





more uniform yarn. 


CARD FLY WASTE (or DROPPINGS) TEST 








Purpose 








The amount of fly waste or droppings from 
each card, accumulated under the card, requires 
checking and control. This will insure standard 
removal of trash and short fibers, prevent exces- 
sive loss of spinnable fibers, and aid in the main- 


% Fly 


Of Std 








tenance of uniform sliver weight among cards 








of the same mix. 


Equipment 
Scale, capacity 2 lbs., sensitivity 0.01 ounces. 
Container for gathering fly under each card. 








Sampling 








STANDARD CARD PRODUCTION 


SUMMARY 








Perform a two-hours’ test on a group of cards 
selected for this purpose. 


Procedure 
Clean out the front and back of the cards to 





No. of Cords 














Average 














be tested, both at the start and at the end of the 
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Celanese Fortisan-36 Rayon presents 


outstanding opportunities to the 


weaving and throwing trades 


Current success of FORTISAN-36, the new Celanese 
high tenacity, heavy-duty rayon from saponified 
acetate, offers an excellent opportunity for mills 
selling to the mechanical rubber goods, coated 
fabric and other industrial markets. 

The extreme tensile strength, low elongation and 


exceptional dimensional stability of FORTISAN-36 


is dramatically changing weight strength ratios now 
in use for standard constructions. For example, a 
standard 42 oz. cotton fabric popular in the rubber 
industry can be duplicated in a cloth weighing 
21 oz. by using a FORTISAN-36 warp of equivalent 
tensile strength. Applications where performance of 


FORTISAN-36 appears outstanding are: 





V-BELTS: Used as a reinforcing cord or 


stability makes possible matching belts. 
Cords of FORTISAN-36 do not expand 
or contract under atmospheric changes heat resistant 
or work as will belts using competitive 
fibers. Some of the singles, cords, and 
cables presently employed are 1600/5,6. 
1600/2/3. 800/3. 800/4/3. 800/5/3. 


HIGH PRESSURE BRAIDED HOSE: The fiber’s 
qualities permit lighter, safer, more flexible and pres- 


sure resistant hose. Now being produced are 1600 /1,2,3. 
800/1,2,3. 


TARPAULINS: Elastomer coated FORTISAN-36 flat 
yarn woven fabrics have outstanding advantages in 
dimensional stability and strength during all process- 
ing and use. The final product has excellent tear and 
puncture resistance, and is resistant to ultra-violet 


degradation. 


WEBBING: FORTISAN-36 low stretch tent, cargo 
tie-down and automotive safety belt webbings woven 
with a stuffer construction offer desirable properties 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HIGH PRESSURE FIRE HOSE: 
as a cord fabric, the fiber’s dimensional Used as filler cords in interior and 
exterior jackets 
light, very strong, flexible, highly 
hose which racks and 
handles easily. Cords now used are 
1600/5,6,7,8,9,10. 


CONVEYOR BELTS: FORTISAN- 
36 makes possible extremely strong 
yet thinner, lighter-weight belts with 
good troughing qualities that permit 
employment of longer distances be- 
tween centers and higher tensions. 
Cords, cables and woven ducks are 
used here. 


makes possible 


in high strength, stretch resistance, and dimensional 


stability. 


Other applications in which FORTISAN-36 is proving 
its merit are auto truck tires, plastic laminates, filters, 


paper reinforcement and oil hose. 


For information on FORTISAN-36 write for Booklet 
=TD 20A. This revised booklet was printed during the 
past few weeks to incorporate additional data on 
FORTISAN-36 cords and fabrics. Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, Industrial Sales Department, Textile 
Division, Charlotte, North Carolina. Branch offices: 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Pilgrim Square 
Building, 9 Overwood Road at West Market Street, 
Akron 13, Ohio. Telephone TE 6-2392. 
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EUROPE 


LONDON: Britain’s Best Year — British man-made fiber manufacturers understandably 
tend to minimize 1955’s record production achievement in the light of 1956’s twin problems of 


STAFF PREPARED 


greater competition and rising costs. Nevertheless, last year saw output of rayon filament yarn 
and rayon staple score a peak high of better than 39 million pounds per month, compared with 
37.3 million in 1954, the previous high year. 

Sir William Palmer, chairman of the British Man-Made Fibres Federation, registered this 
“bitter-with-the-better” feeling in his 1955 annual report which said, in part, ‘‘We cannot claim 
to have had a good year, but, on the other hand, it has not been such a bad year for us as might 
have been feared, having regard to the experience of our neighbors, the cotton industry.” 

Sir William also stated in the report that the group is bending all efforts to have itself rep- 
resented in as many exhibitions as possible with the view of realizing a continuing propaganda. 
The “widening of markets” is basic to the federation’s aims, and it was for this purpose that 
a new Tariff Service was organized for the association’s members. 


Worldwide Tariff News — This Tariff Service will offer a summary of duty rates on 
yarns and fabrics made of man-made fibers from as many countries as possible. In addition, 
comparisons of duties paid on other textiles will be set forth, converted into pounds sterling. 
The duty summaries are divided into two parts: the Commonwealth and the rest of the world. 
And each part is subdivided into two divisions: (1) import tariffs and other costs, and (2) 
other official trade restrictions, such as licensing conditions and quotas. 

The Commonwealth portion of the survey has been finished and members recently re- 
ceived a report on Canada. It is expected that further non-Commonwealth country studies will 
soon be forthcoming. 


Stretch-Nylon Boom — Stretch-nylon is not much newer in Britain than it is in the 
United States. But British industry, at the moment, is entering a phase which should see, dur- 
ing the year, a vast opening demand for these yarns in such products as hosiery and, to a 
lesser extent, light outerwear. Britain’s hosiery manufacturers recently arrived at the decision 
to allow maximum “stretch” commensurate with good styling. They realize that the “stretch” 
alone without eye-appeal could be disastrous. 

Along these lines, British Nylon Spinners Ltd. and Deering Milliken Research Corp. re- 
cently entered into agreement which will see the British firm authorized to carry the trade 
mark, Agilon, described here as a new type nylon continuous mono or multifilament yarn with 
pronounced elasticity as well as a silk or a crisp feeling. Some regions of Britain have been 
using stretch nylon, of micro-mesh types, in two sizes, 842 to 942 and 10 to 114%. Use of Agilon 
will see extension of seam-less stockings in Britain although the new fiber is expected also to be 
available for men’s hose. 


Good Export Year, Too — Although final export figures or 1955 are not yet available, it 
was apparent that last year saw a revival in many British-made fiber exports, but especially of 
staple fiber—with the United States as prime market. Britain’s global staple fiber exports 
through last October totaled 44.88 million pounds, as against 32.35 million of both staple and 
yarn for all 12 months of 1954. Filament yarn exports about equalled the previous year. Fabric 
exports, made both from filaments and spun yarns, however, were down sharply. This is almost 
unanimously attributed to rising Japanese competition and greater output in Germany. 

The industry now is also worried about U.S. competition, a case of the “shoe being on the 
other foot.” For during most of 1955, British man-made fiber manufacturers were watching fab- 
ric sales to South Africa go down the skids at the same time that this country’s imports from 
the U. S. staged a sharp revival. Both Japan and Germany have outstripped Britain as sup- 
pliers in Argentina. 
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fast to anticrease - fast to light 
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oy 4 Oho) ee complete 
range of shades 
on 
cotton 
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rayon 










Specially selected 
direct colors fast to 


anticrease finishing 








plus * Light fastness—very good even in light shades 
* Wet fastness — with resin treatment, fully adequate 
in light shades 
* Simplicity of application 
tos tmels-Mulelarsieiialiare) on acetate and the acrylics 


Write for semples of this interesting group of colors. « 
Our representative will be glad to present our new card 
illustrating over 20 FASTUSOLS in various shades 
including the latest additions to this line. 
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HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


The World’s Largest Producer of Light Metal Beams 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. & Assoc. J. Paul Laird J. S. Fallow & Co. J. S. Fallow & Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. New Bedford, Mass. Montreal, Canada 


HAYES LIGHT METAL BEAMS cut costs in mod- fewer fabric rejects. Illustrated are only a few 
ern textile production, and help toward higher of HAYES LIGHT METAL BEAMS for standard 
profits due to true running, perfect balance, production purposes. Our skilled engineering 
elimination of snagging or catching with the staff can help you. Write, phone, or wire us 
highly polished finish of inside head faces, rust- your problem today. 

proof construction, low maintenance costs, and 








HAYES 38” x $42” Aluminum 
Section Beam for cotton and spuns. 
Lightweight 207 lbs. Capacity, net 
weight of yarn 1,050 lbs. 


HAYES 36” x 5412" Heavy Duty HAYES Heavy Duty Section Beam 
Aluminum Section Beam for ace- for nylon. Can be furnished in 30" 
tate, Th gong and cotton. Can be and 32" diameter heads. Barrel 


—_ 


HAYES Bolted Type Section Beam HAYES Aluminum Section Beam HAYES 21” Aluminum TRICOT 
for acetate. 30” x 54%". 11%" for acetate. Screwed type. Head Beam for nylon. Barrel size 7%" 
diameter barrel. Can be adapted sizes 26”, 28", 30", 32”. 54% diameter. Head thickness 1”. Fur- 
to all standard warpers. traverse. 11%4"’ diameter barrel. nished in %"’ and 42” wall. Bored 

Can be adapted to all standard for 442" shaft. Keyways 9/16”. 


ee 
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HAYES 21” Aluminum TRICOT HAYES 21" Heavy Duty Forged 

Beam for acetate. Barrel 7%". Head Aluminum TRICOT Beam 

Head thickness 1”. Any desired for nylon. Head thickness 1% 

traverse. Bored for 4%2” shaft. Barrel 7%". %2" wall. 39-7 16” 

Keyways 9/16”. traverse. Bored for 412" shaft. 
Keyways 9/16". 


HAYES 13%" diameter Aluminum 
TRICOT Beam for acetate. Barrel 
size 4.925" diameter. Made in 
head thicknesses of 39/64" and 1”. 
Traverse dimensions to suit. Bored 
for 2%" shaft. Keyways 9/16”. 
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HAYES manufactures a variety of Aluminum Loom Beams to fit Draper, and Crompton & Knowles looms, 
for acetates, spuns, and nylon. These can be manufactured with fixed or adjustable heads in sizes from 
22” to 32" diameters. 
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Knitting 


use these methods to set up 





new hosiery specifications 


By Erb N. Ditton 


KNITTING CONSULTANT 


Tu SETTING UP of full fashioned hosiery specifica- 
tions has, too often had an aura of mystery thrown 
about it, instead of being considered as a largely 
mathematical problem, which it actually is. This con- 
dition has been largely due to the fact that the indus- 
try has too frequently been satisfied to solve its 
specification problems by “rule of thumb” methods 
instead of availing itself of the methods of textile 
technology. Product development in this field has, 
with few exceptions, not achieved the technological 
status which is far more common in the weaving 
industry. 

The problems involved in the setting up of hosiery 
specifications can largely be solved by mathematical 
methods. Obviously, styling is not a factor for which 
a mathematical solution is possible, but once styling 
has been determined, the necessary specification 
changes can be made by mathematical means. 

The most important element to be remembered is 
that seldom do new specifications have to be made up 
for which no previous background of experience 
exists. The most difficult problems arise when a com- 
pletely new type of yarn is introduced. But even here, 
previous experience on standard yarns can almost 
alway serve as a guide. This special problem will be 
discussed later in this article, but the present discus- 
sion will be limited to specifications using the gener- 
ally standard Nylon type 66 in the normal range of 
twists which eliminates, for the present, any discus- 
sion of the various types of stretch yarns or of other 
types of nylon. 

The exact amount of information and the form in 
which it is to be supplied on the knitting specifications 
is best left to the individual mill since it is seldom 
that any two organizations will agree as to the exact 
form or contents of the specifications. However, all 
pertinent information—and in sufficient detail—must 
be supplied so as to enable any knitting supervisor or 
machine fixer to produce a stocking exactly as called 
for by whoever is charged with the responsibility of 
translating the desires of the sales or development 
department into the language that the mill men will 
understand. 

The specific factors with which this article is princi- 
pally concerned are gauge, courses per inch, narrowing 
and widening, and denier. While the exact meaning 
of these terms are well known to the hoisery industry, 
it may be well to define them for the benefit of those 
less familiar with technical knitting terms. 

GAUGE: This term is a measure of the needles per 
inch and a half on the knitting machine itself so that 
the actual needles per inch is given by 2/3 of the 
gauge. Thus, there are 40 needles per inch on a 60 
gauge machine. Gauge is an “on machine’”’ measure- 
ment and has no reference to stitches per inch in the 
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Try mathematics rather than 


rule-of-thumb, says this expert 


stocking itself after the knitting has been completed. 

COURSES PER INCH: This term refers to the number 
of horizontal rows of stitches in one inch of the stock- 
ing and may be measured either on the machine or 
after the knitting has been completed. However, all 
specification references to course per inch are based 
on ‘‘on machine” measurements. 

NARROWING AND WIDENING: During the fashioning 
(shaping) operations in knitting, needles are dropped 
or added as necessary. While not universally true, 
each narrowing generally represents the removal of 
two needles from the width of the fabric and will be 
so considered in this article. Since narrowing takes 
place at or near selvage, the fabric must be considered 
to be reduced by four needles for each narrowing. 
Widening, which is the exact reverse of narrowing, 
generally is used only to add one needle at a time so 
that only two needles are added for each widening. 

DENIER: This term would appear to be too familiar 
to require definition. In any event, it need merely be 
considered as a measure of yarn size. 

The above four factors can hardly be considered 
separately as they are to such a large extent inter- 
dependent, but with this understood, a brief discus- 
sion of each of them and their interrelationships will 
prove helpful. 

A gauge change will affect two fabric character- 
istics—stretch and density. As gauge is merely a 
measure of needles or wales per inch, it must be 
obvious that any change in gauge will make a corre- 
sponding change in fabric stretch with the higher 
gauges giving the most stretch. A change in gauge 
will normally change the fabric stretch by 5 to 6% 
per gauge. Increasing the gauge increases the fabric 
density and the reverse is, of course, true if the gauge 
is decreased. In order to retain proper fit, it is, there- 
fore, necessary to change both the courses per inch 
and the number of narrowings with the relative im- 
portance of these two factors being determined by 
whether or not it is desired to maintain fabric density 
at the same level. 

A change in courses per inch also affects both fabric 
stretch and density. Increasing or decreasing the 
courses per inch will normally change the fabric 
stretch by 2 to 2.5% for each increase or decrease of 
one course per inch. 

Changes in narrowings mainly affect fabric stretch 
and normally increase or decrease the stretch by from 
1 to 2% for each two needle narrowings. 

Denier changes also affect stretch and density char- 
acteristics. A reasonable rule to follow is to make a 
change of 2 courses per inch for each increase or de- 
crease of 10 to 15 denier; but since there exists a 
definite gauge and denier relationship, caution must 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Hosiery Specifications 


Continued from Page 43) 
be exercised when either heavy deniers are knit on 
very fine gauges or fine deniers on coarse gauges. 
However, the suggested denier effect remains a good 
basis for the setting up of the first specifications fon 
the new construction. 

The above principles and their interrelationships 
can best be shown by the use of some actual examples. 


Example One 
Problem: To produce a 15 denier, 51 gauge 
stocking with the leg knitted at 46 courses 
per inch would retain all the satisfactory fit 
characteristics of a current construction knit 
at 50 courses per inch. 


Y 


lution: The first step is to determine the 
total number of leg narrowings necessary to 
accomplish this, using the same 476 needle 
starting width as in the tighter construction 

At 50 courses per inch 44 total leg narrow- 
ings had been used which left a needle width 
of 300 after the last leg narrowing. Since 
fabric stretch changes from 2 to 2.5% for each 
change of 1 course per inch, a change of 4 
would represent a 9% (4x2.25) difference be- 
tween the tighter and looser constructions. 

Deducting 9° of 300 gives the new needle 
width of 273 (300 — 300x.09). It is, of course, 
obvious that some modification of this result 
is required since not only must the total num- 
ber of needles be an even number, but as each 
narrowing reduces the width by four needles, 
the difference between the starting and final 
widths must be divisible by four 

Deducting 9% of 300 gives a reduction of 
27 needles, but this is not a possible solution 
since each narrowing represents the removal 
of four needles from the knitting operation 
and, therefore, 28 needles should be removed 
as this is the closest number divisible by fou 
The new needle width after all narrowings 
then becomes 272 (300-28). It is not neces- 
sary to show the calculations for the widen- 
ings to produce the heel pocket nor for the 
gusset or toe narrowings as exactly the same 
procedure as described above would be used 
for their determination. 


Example Two 

Problem It was desired to make a 15 denier, 
60 gauge number which was to be knit at the 
same courses per inch as a current 15 denier, 
51 gauge construction, but with 8 instead of 
4 flare narrowings. The question was what 
the stretch would do in the new construction 
using the desired number of flare narrowings 

Solution: The stretch of the known construc- 
tion was 25.00” in circumference and since 
there is a change of from 5 to 6% for each 
change in gauge, the increase in stretch would 
amount to 16.5% (3x5.5). This amounts to 
16.5% x25.00 or 4.13” so that before correction 
for the narrowing change, the theoretical 
stretch would be 29.13”. 

As the stretch changes by from 1 to 1.5% 
for each two needle narrowings, four addi- 
tional flare narrowings would decrease the 
stretch by 5% (4x1.25) or 5.00°%x29.13” 
which amounts to 1.46” so that the final 
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stretch after all changes were made would be 
29.13” — 1.46” which equals 27.76”. When the 
new construction was actually made, the 
stretch equalled 27.50” 


Example Three 

Problem: It was desired to produce a stretch 
type 15 denier number on 51 gauge similar to 
an existing 60 gauge style. 

Solution: The same approach used in the pre- 
vious examples could not be used in this case 
as there was insufficient previous experience 
available on the effect of gauge, stiffness, or 
narrowing changes for the type of stretch 
yarn under consideration. It was, therefore, 
necessary to use the ratio method in solving 
this problem. Data was available for construc- 
tions using regular 15 denier yarn on both 
gauges and for the stretch yarn on 60 gauge. 
It was assumed that the same ratio relation- 
ships would hold for the two 51 gauge con- 
structions as for those made on 60 gauge and 
the solution was worked out on this basis. 

There are occasions as, for example, when experi- 
menting with new types of yarn where no previous 
experience is available as a guide to help in the set- 
ting up of specifications. An example of such a special 
case would be the substitution of Type 6 for Type 66 
nylon where the physical characteristics and the effect 
of heat setting are sufficiently different as to require 
material specification changes 

In such cases, it is suggested that the following pro- 
cedure be followed: 

1) Set up two sections of the new yarn on a 
machine using the same denier, or as close as 
possible, of the regular yarn and knit about a 
dozen stockings. No tension adjustments should 
be attempted, but courses per inch should be 
accurately counted on both yarns. 

2) If the system used by the mill calls for heat 
setting (preboarding prior to dyeing, stockings 
from both yarns should be processed on the 
same machine. Careful note should be taken of 
any differences in shrinkage and it will be 
helpful to make flat length measurements after 
heat setting. 

3) Dye and finish both lots in the same dye 
machine at the same time 

4) If heat setting has already taken place, the 
stockings should be dried by whatever process 
is used by the mill with both lots being han- 
dled on the same machine with the same re- 
quirement being followed if a combined dry- 
ing and heat setting process (Dunn System) is 
used. Flat measurements are to be made afte: 
this operation has been completed. 

5) Make comparative stretch and fit tests by 
whatever methods are standard for the mill 
It is recommended that a volumetric fit test be 
included. Stretch and recovery tests are also 
extremely helpful. 

Methods for making all the above tests will be dis- 

cussed in subsequent articles of this series. 

The information obtained from the above tests 
should be sufficient to make possible the setting up of 
specifications for the new yarn. This procedure will 
eliminate the necessity of setting up an entire ma- 
chine with the new yarn and then guessing what 
changes, if any, are necessary before anything about 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Help in Controlling 


Here’s a method of accurate pH 
measurement that insures better 
pH control in wet processing 


By Lyne S. Metcalfe 


Tue WET PROCESSING of textile materials involves the 
use of solutions of varying degrees of acidity and al- 
kalinity. It is necessary to regulate the acidity and 
alkalinity of these solutions for efficient processing, 
and to avoid possible damage from strong acids and 
alkalis. It is a simple but important matter for an 
operator to determine and maintain optimum pH con- 
ditions in these baths. Solutions must be used which 
are efficient, yet cause minimum damage to the mate- 
rial. 

The degumming of silk and scouring of wool are 
accomplished at approximately pH 10.0. Cotton being 
less affected by alkalis than wool, can be scoured at 
values from pH 11.0 to 13.0. Synthetic fibers are more 
sensitive to alkali than cotton. 

Dyeing of fabrics, bleaching with hydrogen per- 
oxide, or hypochlorite, and removal of starch from 
cotton are all carried out at definite pH values for 
each process. Other processes, such as silk soaking, 
mercerizing of cotton and washing operations must 
receive the same careful attention to pH control. 

Since the textile mill is dependent upon a supply of 
clean, soft water, the operator is interested in water 
purification and softening. When alum is used in 
water purification, the pH of the water must be ad- 
justed to a definite point to give the most efficient 
action. 

On the pH scale, a value of pH 7.0 represents neu- 
trality. This means that if the material being tested 
has a pH of 7.0 it is neither acid nor alkaline. 






pH Control Testing Set 


Any values higher than 7.0, such as 7.2, 7.4, 8.0, 9.0 
or 10.0 denote alkalinity, the degree of alkalinity in- 
creasing as the numbers increase. Analogously, any 
values lower than pH 7.0, such as 6.8, 6.6, 6.0, 4.0 or 
2.0, denote acidity, the degree of acidity increasing as 
the numbers decrease. 

In order that the worker may have some idea of the 
degree of acidity corresponding to various pH values, 
it may be stated that a solution which has a pH value 
of 5.0 is 10 times as acid as one with a pH of 6.0. 
Analogously, a solution of pH 4.0 is 10 times as acid 
as one of pH 5.0. Thus pH 4.9 indicates an acidity 100 
times as great as pH 6.0. A similar relationship holds 
on the alkaline side of the scale. That is, a solution 
which has a pH of 9.0 is 10 times as alkaline as one 
which has a pH value of 8.0. ; 

This control method has been so widely adopted 
that the critical pH values which should be main- 
tained in many processes have been definitely estab- 
lished. Since the significance of pH values and the 
means for changing a solution from one pH value to 
another are known, all that is required for a worker 
to know is how to make the actual determinations. 

The use of pH indicators in making pH measure- 
ments is based upon the fact that the various indica- 
tors now supplied undergo a change in color when 
they are acted upon by solutions of different degrees 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Afraid of the slasher...when the slasher is dyeing? 


There are no two ways about it—slasher dyeing is a 
troublesome piece of business. Without giving it a second 


thought, you expect a certain percentage of “seconds”. 
The question is—is your percentage too high? 


IRC’s Continuous Process Rayon has established a record 
of coming out of the slasher with fewer “seconds” — 
by far. It has a consistent record for picking up more 


dye, more rapidly and more uniformly. 


Isn’t it just good business, then, always to specify 2 ee eo Fe 
the yarn that isn’t afraid of the slasher? The ‘ ibagethape < 


self-same yarn you count on for performance 
- . ole a cS 
when you’re running a “critical” fabric? 
ON TUBES 
IRC’s Continuous Process Rayon! sac in 
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pH Control 


(Continued from Page 48) 

of acidity or alkalinity. Litmus is, no doubt, the sim- 
plest and best-known indicator of this kind, its color 
change being from red to blue—acid solution turns it 
red, alkaline solution turns it blue. 

But, there are many degrees and grades of “red” 
and “blue” and their meaning varies greatly within 
the judgment of different persons reading them. The 
margin of error, it will be readily realized may be far 
too great when it comes to practical handling of costly 
industrial materials. Modern Indicators, on the other 
hand, record color changes over short ranges that are 
distinct to the average eye. 

PH indicators with their ranges and color changes 
are: 


Acid Cresol Red 0.2-1.8 Red- Yellow 
Meta Cresol Purple 1.2-2.8 Red- Yellow 
LaMotte Yellow 2.6-4.2 Red- Yellow 
Bromphenol Blue 3.2-4.6 Yellow-Blue 
Bromcresol Green 3.8-5.4 Yellow-Blue 
Methyl]! Red 4.4-6.0 Red- Yellow 
Chlorphenol Red 5.2-6.8 Yellow-Red 
Bromthymol Blue 6.0-7.6 Yellow-Blue 
Phenol Red 6.8-8.4 Yellow-Red 
Cresol Red 7.2-8.8 Yellow-Red 
Thymol Blue 8.0-9.6 Yellow-Blue 
Lamotte Oleo Red 8.6-10.2 Yellow-Red 
LaMotte Purple 9.6-11.2 Purple-Red 
LaMotte Sulfo Orange 11.0-12.6 Pale Yellow- 


Deep Yellow 


LaMotte Violet 12.0-13.6 Red-Blue 


In using these modern indicators to determine pH 
control the procedure is simple. A quantity of the in- 
dicator solution is mixed with a measured quantity 
of the solution under test. The color of the indicator 
will change according to the pH rating of the solution 
under test and the degree of change is measured by 
matching against known pH color standards. When 
the nature of the material being tested is such that it 
cannot be tested directly, a simple extraction pro- 
cedure is employed and the test is then carried out on 
the extract. 

Each indicator has a distinct color change over its 
active pH range. Bromthymol blue, for instance, ex- 


Courtaulds Rayon Colors Get 
High Marks in Sunlight Tests 


Coloray is being used in 7 different shades in up- 
holstery for Chrysler Corp. cars for 1956, Courtaulds 
(Ala.) Ine. announced recently. The colors are red, 
green, blue, turquoise, grey, tan and black. 

Courtaulds also reports that eight of their Coloray 
colors, out of a range of 19, are now colorfast to light 
up to at least 500 hours of direct exposure to the sun, 
according to independent tests conducted by South 
Florida Test Service on Courtaulds’ solution-dyed 
rayon staple. The colors are Slate Grey, Silver Grey, 
Tan, Peacock Blue, Turquoise, Terra Cotta, Medium 
Brown and Black. 

Courtaulds added that this new record goes beyond 
any known measurement for colorfastness, including 
the highest standard set by the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, which is Class L8 
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tends from yellow at pH 6.0 through various shades 
of yellowish green to blue at pH 7.6. 

To accurately and quickly measure pH values with 
indicators, one uses for comparison a fixed series of 
reference colors accurately portraying the behavior of 
the indicator over its pH range. 

Now to measure the color change of an indicator 
which has been added to the sample under test, the 
comparator is used and procedure is as follows: 

Fill 3 marked test tubes to the mark (10 ml) with 
the liquid to be tested and place them in the holes 
marked B, A and C. To the middle tube—A add 0.5 
ml. indicator solution from the bottle by means of the 
pipette and nipple. Then mix the contents thoroughly. 
Put tube of distilled water in the hole D and two of 
the color standards, differing only by 0.2 pH. For ex- 
ample, 6.8 and 7.0 in the two holes E and F. 

Look through the three pairs of tubes then change 
the color standards as may be necessary until the 
central pair of tubes exactly matches one of the other 
pairs or until the color through the central pair lies 
between the colors of the pairs on either side. If an 
exact match is secured the pH of the test solution is 
read off directly from the standard with which the 
match is obtained. 

If the color of the central pair of tubes lies between 
the colors of the pairs on either side, the pH value is 
taken as the average of the two. For instance, if it 
lies in between 6.8 and 7.0 the value is taken as 6.9. 
A piece of etched plastic is placed over the slots on 
one side of the comparator block to help in making 
accurate measurements. 

Frank LaMotte, President, LaMotte Chemical Prod- 
ucts Company, pioneers in the development of this 
method has this to say: “The advent of the practical 
system of pH measurement has proven to be one of 
the most important new tools available in modern 
times in the textile industry. These operations in- 
volved the treating of fibers of all kinds and in vari- 
ous combinations; hence, pH zones had to be estab- 
lished on a different basis in each operation. Only 
through proper pH control could the wet processes be 
efficiently run, both for the protection of the raw 
fibers and then their chemical treatment in manufac- 
turing the finished goods. Once the proper pH was 
established for the handling of a specific product, the 
plant operations could then duplicate these conditions 
for continuous running.” 


or 320 hours’ sun exposure. 

Courtaulds further stated that one Coloray color, 
Hunter Green, is in Class L8 after sun tests both 
direct and under glass. Six colors—Dark Blue, Mala- 
chite Green, Indian Yellow, Red, Dark Brown and 
Sulphur Yellow—are in Class L7 (160 hours) as a 
result of direct sun tests, and four of these colors- 
Dark Blue, Malachite Green, Indian Yellow and Red 
—reached Class L8 (320 hours) after tests under 
glass, Courtaulds said. 

The four other colors in the Coloray range, Medium 
Blue, Apple Green, Pink and Light Blue attained a 
rating of L6 (80 hours) after direct exposure tests. 
Three of these colors—Medium Blue, Apple Green 
and Pink were given an L7 rating after 160 hours of 
exposure under glass. Light Blue, normally noted for 
fading, earned Class L6 in tests under glass, a rating 
considered by the trade as exceptionally good, Court- 
aulds added. 
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Carding Tests 


(Continued from Page 38) 


4. Determine the % Fly by dividing the 

weight of the fly by the standard pro- 

duction of the card, from steps 2 and 3. 

Determine any cards whose % Fly is in 

excess or below the allowable standard 

and tolerance. 

6. Re-test any cards.found off-standard. 
If it is again outside tolerances, the re- 
sult should be reported immediately to 
the persons concerned. 


ul 


Evaluation 

A card with a high percentage of fly repre- 
sents excessive removal of stock, most probably 
containing an undue proportion of spinnable 
fibers. A card with low fly represents inadequate 
carding and inadequate removal of trash, leaf, 
short fibers and neps. 





CARD TEST 
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CARD FLAT STRIPS QUALITY 





Purpose 

To test quality of flats as regards uniformity 
and carding action in the removal of short fibers, 
trash and neps. 
Equipment 

Grain scale, capacity 200, sensitivity 1 grain. 
Partitioned wire basket. 
Sampling 

Flat strips should be tested at a definite time 
in the stripping cycle, such as between % and 
1 hour after stripping. Several adjacent cards 
may be selected for test. Ten specimens of five 
strips should be taken per card. 
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Procedure 

1. Brush off front of first card in test, and 

remove strips. 

2. Proceed to the next card, and so on, re- 

peating step 1. 

3. Stop as soon as 4 to 41% strips have run 

off the first card. 

4. Return to the first card, and break off the 
first five strips. Roll these into a ball and 
place into wire basket. 

5. Proceed to the next card, and so on, re- 
peating step 4. 

6. Complete ten complete cycles on the cards. 

7. Weigh each ball of five strips to the near- 
est grain and record. Where possible, per- 
mit to condition for three hours at 65% 
relative humidity and 70° F. 


Evaluation 

From the weights of the individual balls and 
the weight of 50 strips from each card, obtained 
as shown above, calculate: 

1. Average weight of five strips per card. 

2. Range between the highest and lowest ball 

of strips from each card. 

3. Range from step 2, expressed as a per- 
centage of the average, from step 1. This 
represents the flat strips variation in per- 
cent. 

An excessively high average weight means 
that the card is removing an undue amount of 
spinnable fibers in the strips; while low average 
weight indicates inadequate removal of trash 
and short fibers. Excessive variation in flat strips 
indicates non-uniform carding action, with re- 
sultant uneven sliver and inadequately paral- 
lelized fibers. The latter will cause undue ends- 
down in roving and spinning, as well as addi- 
tional nep formation in drawing after carding. 


SLIVER CAN CONTENTS CHECK 





Purpose 

Where cans are not full, excess labor is created 
for doffers and creelers, and undue piecings be- 
come necessary. At the same time, over-full 
cans may cause detrimental pressure on stock 
and toppling over and soiling of sliver. 


Testing Equipment: Platform scale, capacity 60 lbs., 
sensitivity 1 oz. 
Procedure A, for Machines with Automatic Full Can Measuring 
Motions 
1. Weigh two full cans to the nearest ounce. 
2. Subtract the average weight of the type 
of can used from the full weight, giving 
the net can contents. 


Procedure B, for Machines with Pressure-Type Can Knock-Offs: 


1. Weigh one full can, taken from the de- 
livery with the knock-off mechanism. 

2. Subtract the average weight of the type 
of can used from the full weight, giving 
the net can contents. 


Procedure C, where no Automatic Knock-Off is Used 

1. Weigh ten cans, taken at random from a 
group of cans produced by one doffer- 
operator. Find the total weight of the ten 
cans. 

2. Subtract ten times the average weight of 
the type of can used from the total full 
weight of the ten cans; and find the aver- 
age net weight per can, by dividing the 
total net by ten. 
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Procedure D, Using Only a Wrist Watch 
1. Determine the proper doffing cycle for the 
group of machines to be observed, by ref- 
erence to time study and standards books. 
While working near the machines on some 
other test, note the time the tenders begin 
to doff a given section of machines. 
Note the time of the second doff on the 
same section. The elapsed time between 
the two doffs represents the doffing cycle, 
after allowing for lunch-stops, power fail- 
ures or other stoppages. 
If the doffing cycle has been established 
properly, and stock weight runs uniformly 
from the machines, cans produced from 
the proper doffing cycle also have the 
proper content in terms of pounds. 


Evaluation: Note and report any deviations from 


standard in excess of 10% per can or 5% per 
group of machines. 


CARD WEB NEP COUNT 





Purpose 

Neps are excessively curled fibers, assuming 
the appearance of white spots in the card web. 
By counting and controlling these neps within 
allowable limits, yarn strength and appearance 
grade is safeguarded. 
Equipment 

Nep counting boards, 5 x 7 inches, covered 
with fine black emery paper (or light tan emery 
for stock-dyed webs); plexiglass covers for each 
board, divided into inch-squares; rubber bands 
to hold covers on boards; and container as shown 
in Figure 3. 


Solution-Dyed Carpet Rayon 


Solution-dyed rayon staple fiber for carpets has 
been brought out by Hartford Rayon Co. in eight col- 
ors priced according to color from 43 to 55 cents a 
pound. Tradenamed “Kolorlok”’, Hartford’s colored 
staple has a high degree of fastness to iight and sun 
and outstanding fade resistance to wet and dry clean- 
ing and on-location shampooing, Hartford reports. 


Bigelow has used Hartford Ravon’s new solution-dyed carpet staple 

in this tweedy floor covering of multi-level looped pile. Available in 

12 and 15 feet widths, this fabric retails for $9.95 a square yard. 

Advantages of solution-dyed rayon in carpets are said to be high 

resistance to fading from sunlight, salt air and water and household 
cleaning chemicals. 


Sampling 

Specimens are obtained by the technique 
shown in Figure 3. Usually, three specimens 
are required per card, one from the center and 
two from the sides. Sampling should be sched- 
uled in such manner to occur, as a rule, about 
the middle of the grinding and stripping cycle. 


Procedure 

Mill management should determine for each 
yarn style and end use the allowable nep size, 
based on the photographic standards provided 
in Standard D-1446 of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

The tester will then count only those neps 
which are in excess of the allowable size. 

Care must be taken to omit leaf and naps 
from the count. Naps are fuzzy bunches ot 
fibers, not curled tightly. These are usually 
evened out in the subsequent drawing, unlike 
neps which continue into the yarn. 

Weigh each web on a grain scale, However, 
where skill has been developed in removing 
uniform webs from the card, an average grain 
weight may be substituted for individual 
weighings. 


Evaluation 
1. Find the neps-per-grain, by dividing the 
neps per board by the grain weight of 
the web. 
Find the average and range of neps-per- 
grain for each of the three individual de- 
terminations per card. 

Nep data accumulated by stocks and card 
groups will reveal where any changes in stock; 
opening, picking and carding settings, or main- 
tenance frequencies may be required to main- 
tain desired quality levels 


Stains may be removed with chemical cleaners and 
bleaching agents used in homes without damage to 
the carpet’s color. 

Carpets made with the new solution-dyed staple 
were introduced at the Chicago market last month by 
3igelow-Sanford Carpet Co., of which Hartford is a 
division. Bigelow showed two tufted carpets made 
with Hartford’s new colored staple. One of them, 
‘Maestro’, was a multi-level looped tweed retailing 
for about $9.95 a square yard. The other, “Baton”, 
was a loop pile tweed retailing for $6.95. 

Hartford is offering the new “Kolorlok”’ staple fiber 
in 15 denier to other carpet manufacturers, taking 
and filling orders on a first-come-first-served basis. 
Two colors, brown and black, are available in bright 
staple. Other colors come in both bright and dull sta- 
ple. These include gray, sandalwood, nutria, light 
green, mint green and champagne. Hartford expects 
the new colored staple to be specially adaptable for 
blending purposes as well as for use in 100% rayon 
constructions. 


Hartford Licensed by Avisco 

Hartford Rayon Co., a division of Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc., has taken a license under American 
Viscose Corp. fiber patent Merion et al 2,517,694, which 
covers rayon crimped staple fiber. Hartford also has 
withdrawn the declaratory judgment suit regarding 
this patent brought against American Viscose Corp. 
At the same time, Bigelow-Sanford is making avail- 
able to American Viscose a license, with the right to 
grant sub-licenses, under certain Bigelow-Sanford 
patents in the textile field. 
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“TERGITOL”’ NONIONIC SURFACTANTS 


Trade-Mark 





NONIONIC NPX 


versatile detergent, 
wetting agent, and emulsifier 





WONUOMUE ayreda 


oil-soluble emulsifier 
and detergent 





Donionic DP-27 


aromatic-soluble emulsifier 
and wetting agent 


Nonionic NF-3S 


water-soluble emulsifier and wetting agent 
in presence of dissolved salts 





NONIONIG “PAYON 


wetting agent and penetrant 
with good rewetting properties 





NONTONIO NP-40 


water-soluble emulsifier and 
wetting agent above 100°C. 





Nonionic XD 


outstanding emulsifier 
and low-foaming detergent 
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Here’s a cast that gets 


of surface activity, thanks 


top billing in the many different types 


to the specialized talents of the in- 


dividual performers. Because no one surfactant can play all 


parts equally well, Carsipe has developed a large group of 


PeERGITOL nonionics. Each one is carefully designed for maximun 


efficiency under specific conditions of performance. That’s why 


whether it’s wetting, detergent, emulsifying, or dispersing 


iction—a TERGITOL nonionic will fill the bill. 


For more details on these outstanding products, call or write 


uur nearest office for samples and further information. In 


Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide 


Canada Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
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The term is a registered trade-mark of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


1956 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Stree: [Tq New York 17, N. Y. 
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Hosiery Specifications (Continued from Page 46 While this article has been almost exclusively de- 

voted to the problems and mathematics of full 
its actual behavior is known. Once the information fashioned hosiery specifications, the principles estab- 
outlined above has been obtained, any changes in lished can be equally well applied to specifications 
specifications which may be necessary can be made for stockings to be produced on circular (seamless) 
by the methods previously described. machines. 
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Regular Siretch Regular Stretch 
Narrowings and Needle Widths 
Needles at Start 560 560 476 
after Flare Narrowings 528 496 460 


Ratio Stretch to Regular .940 


* Multiplying the 460 needles after the flare narrowings in the regular construction by the 1940 ratio gives a 
figure of 432.4. Since only an even number can be a possible solution, 432 should be tried. This figure de- 
ducted from the 460 needle width would provide for a reduction of 28 needles and this is mathematically 
sound as it can be made by seven four needle narrowings 


Needles after Calf and 

Flare Narrowings 332 320 300 

Ratio Stretch to Regular .964 

** If the 300 needles in the regular construction are multiplied by .964, the result would be 289.2, but 289 
cannot be the correct answer as it is neither an even number nor is the difference between it and 432 
(143) divisible by four as it must be. The choice must then be made between either 288 or 292 needles 
either of which would satisfy the mathematical requirements. 292 was chosen as it is generally desir- 
able to start with more rather than less stretch when a choice is offered. 

The same method would be used to determine the balance of the narrowings and the heel widenings. 


II. Courses per Inch and Total Courses 


Courses per Inch 

Total Courses Start Main End 

to end Widenings 386 1366 

Inches—Total Courses 

divided by Courses per Inch 26.65 26.26 

Ratio Stretch to Regular D 

*** 27.52 multiplied by the .985 ratio gives us a figure of 27.11 which when multiplied by 50 (CPI) results 
in a total of 1355.5 courses. Since the total courses should be an even number, 1356 would be used. A 
further check must be made if the type of stretch yarn being used requires two carrier operation. In 
this case the total must be divisible by four to allow completion of the carrier operating cycle. 1356 
also satisfies this requirement and was used. 

The same method was used to determine the courses per inch and the total 











Van De Wiele Broad Looms tazor will vary in size up to a 26-ton model for weav- 
. ‘. ing carpet 15 feet wide. Others will be available for 
American Safety Razor Cor 7 sell % instz ; } 
" . ater) ; site! Se will sell and install weaving jute backing for tufted carpets in 168 and 
an De Wiele looms in the United States and Canada, 
according to a recent announcement. The looms are 
made in Belgium by Michele Van De Wiele S.A. New 3-Dimensional Fabric 
American Safety Razor has set up an industrial prod- A new fabric which is woven flat but is said to 
ucts division at St: ( ls r Dav yas : ; ' aah oa 
Sie incline aca Staunton, Va. under David M. Nason become permanently three-dimensional when dipped 
o handle distribution of the looms. The Belgian com- in boiling water has been introduced by U. S. Rubber 
any specializes ‘arpe apestry < e S =: pian oe util; ; a? snene 
9 : so nee = c ; ee] — — jute looms. Co. The new fabric utilizes a method of manufacture 
a > Wiele looms distri > y # rican Safety : : 
buted by American Safety in which shrinkage is purposely used under controlled 


210 inch models. 


conditions to achieve new patterns and textures, as 
well as a third dimension, depth. 

Its first use, according to the company, will be as an 
upholstery fabric where the cushioning effect of its 
three-dimensional structure will permit free circula- 
tion of air between the person and the seat, thus 
promoting comfort. 

Woven on an ordinary loom with polyethylene yarn 
and conventional textile fibers, the fabric, called 
Trilok, forms puffs when the polyethylene is shrunk 
by boiling water in a matter of seconds. The poly- 
ethylene, running lengthwise in the fabric, is said 
to shrink as much as 55 percent, while the fabric may 
be from 1/64th to 1 inch thick. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL 


SATIN FINISH Qeomium Wlated Guides 


FOR ORLON, DACRON AND OTHER NEW SYNTHETIC YARNS 


Mitchell-Bissell originated the Satin Finish for 
porcelain thread guides and pioneered its appli- 
cation to chromium plated guides on the principle 
that by breaking the contact between yarn and 
guide, tension and consequent thread wear are 
reduced. This broken contact is achieved by 
providing a fine granular surface for the guide. 
Because of the special preparation of the wire, 
this “hill-and-valley” contact surface of our 


Satin Finish Chromium Plated Guides is per- 
manent and the hard, dense finish itself remains 
dull and satiny almost indefinitely. 

Be sure to get the original . . . Mitchell-Bissell 
Satin Finish Chromium Plated Guides . . : for 
proven quality and the ultimate in service. Can 
be made in any diameter of wire, and in any 


desired shape. Also available in Mirror Finish. 


Guides are shown slightly reduced in size. 


MITCHELL-BISSELL CO. - TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative: R. E. L. Holt, Jr. & Associates, Jefferson Bldg. Greensboro, N. C. 


MITCHELL: 
BISSELL CO. 





Textile Notes on Corn Products 


When operating temperatures and size stability 
are critical use... 


NEW TEN-O-FILM® STARCHES 


Fast cooking, easy desizing make these new corn starches a favorite for synthetics and combed cottons 


Ten-O-Film has the stability and ease of removal 
necessary for spun synthetic yarns and blends, for 
combed cotton yarns and for worsteds. 


Despite prolonged heating and circulating you can 
count on Ten-O-Film to maintain its viscosity at 
slashing temperatures. And when temperatures fall, 
it will resist gelation, even far below normal operating 
levels. If necessary, these new starches can be used 
with excellent results when humidity conditions in the 
weave room are lower than normal. 

Ten-O-Film cooks quickly. You can have a com- 
pletely stable size in 30 minutes after it reaches the 


boil. This product provides high film strength, flexi- 
bility and stability in a complete range of fluidities. 
Ask the man from Corn Products. Ready 
to assist you in any way, he has at his disposal the 
most complete laboratory and technical facilities in 
the industry. The man from Corn Products can also 
provide engineering service for the installation of 
bulk-handling equipment. Write or phone for infor- 
mation, there is no obligation. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y, 


Corn Products makes these famous starches for the textile industry — 
Eagle * Foxhead ¢ Globe ¢ Hercules * Ten-O-Film ¢ Globe Dextrines & Gums 
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Aj 7 Textile News Briefs 


New Whitin Atlanta Office 

The Atlanta, Ga., office of Whitin 
Machine Works has been moved to 
a new building at 728 Spring St., 
N.W. Whitin was formerly located 
in the Healey Building on Forsyth 
St. The new building provides 
more modern and larger office fa- 
cilities for Whitin’s textile machin- 
ery sales and service offices as well 
as facilities for Whitin Business 
Equipment Corp., a recently or- 
ganized subsidiary of Whitin Ma- 
chine Works. 


Carpet Manufacturer Expands 

James Lees and Sons Co., carpet 
manufacturer, is planning an ex- 
pansion program that will cost 
$6,000,000, one-third of which will 
be spent on tufted carpet facilities. 

“Tufted carpet offers a great po- 
tential in the year ahead,” J. L. 
Eastwick, president, asserted, “and 
Lees productive capacity will be 
increased by 10° in the first half 
of 1956 and an additional 20% by 
late next year. Another 35% will 
be ready by the end of the first 
quarter of 1957.” 


Mothproofing Film Offered 

Geigy Dyestuffs, Division of 
Geigy Chemical Corp. has released 
for free distribution to schools, 
community groups and TV a new 
film, Insects Astray. 

The 26-minute film, using photo- 
micrography and an original sym- 
phonic score, shows development 
of the webbing clothes moth from 
egg to adulthood. Other species of 
wool-eating insects are also shown. 
Colorless synthetic dyestuffs that 
have an affinity for wool and the 
ability to kill moths are given as 
the solution to wool-eating pests. 
To get copies of the film for screen- 
ing, write to Mitin Dept., Geigy 
Dyestuffs, 89 Barclay St., N. Y. 8, 
Px. 


Ideal Builds New Plant 

Ideal Industries Inc. and Ideal 
Machine Shops, Inc., Bessemer 
City, N. C., will build a new office 
building of brick window-less con- 
struction with 16 inches of glass 
brick to furnish light. The present 
administrative office will be mod- 
ernized to conform with the lines 
of the new one. Ideal Machine 
Shops office and the Ideal engi- 
neering department will remain in 
their respective buildings. Labora- 
tory and pilot plant will be ex- 
panded and moved from its present 
quarters to new ones in the Ideal 
Industries building. 
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Courtaulds Adds Coloray Colors 

Three colors have been added to 
the color range of Courtaulds’ solu- 
tion-dyed rayon staple, Coloray. 
They are terra cotta, medium 
brown and hunter green. Available 
in 14% denier, 19/16” staple, and 
3 denier, 2” staple, terra cotta is 
offered at 39¢ per pound; medium 
brown, 39¢; and hunter green at 
49¢. 





Engineered 
Manufacture 


and Serviced 


SOUTHERN DIVISION, ROUTE 
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Heresite Expands Plant 

Heresite & Chemical Company of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, recently 
completed a new one-story, 12,000 
square foot addition to their plant. 
The new addition will be used to 
expand the facilities for the man- 
ufacturing and application of Here- 
site baked phenolic coatings and 
Herecrol synthetic rubber. This is 
the seventh addition to the com- 
pany since its inception and also 
marks the company’s 20th anni- 
versary. 


BALL-BEARING 


SPINDLES 


No lubrication for an estimated 
5 years. 

Ask us to demonstrate 
HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW CO. 
Div. of Standard Screw Co. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


BOX 314, GREENVILLE, 





Engineering 


Electronic Controls on 





Variable Speed Range Drives 


by C. E. Robinson and R. J. Farrell* 


Mos: MACHINES used in the production of cotton 
or wool fabrics are driven at constant speed from a 
common line shaft or by an individual a-c motor. 
In the case of these machines, or processes, no ap- 
parent economic advantage presently exists for 
the substitution of controlled adjustable-speed 
drives. Future technological advances may well 
change this picture. Certainly, a great deal of 
thought has been given to process integration and 
the use of adjustable-speed drives on some indi- 
vidual operations such as spinning. There are a 
number of machines used in the production of tex- 
tile fabrics where the use of controlled drive func- 
tions has already become accepted practice, such 
as the warper and the slasher. 

A much greater use of controlled drive functions 
has been made in the finishing end of the industry 
where bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing 
ranges, all with sectional drives, have grown in 
complexity from two or three sections of three dec- 
ades ago to the modern giants of twenty or more 
high speed sections. 

The development of these complex range sys- 
tems has posed problems for all technical person- 
nel involved—process, chemical, hydraulic, me- 
chanical, architectural, and electrical. Before the 
advent of the complex integrated systems, each 
engineering function could be treated more or less 
as a separate consideration, but the integrated sys- 
tem demands a much greater study of the relation- 
ships between the various controlled variables. In 
the textile industry, the prime function of the 
electrical engineer was simply to provide adequate 
power to drive the machines. Now, he must not 
only provide that power, but must also provide 
suitable facility to control the machine functions 
in relation to adjacent machines or other factors 
such as temperature, pressure, and humidity. 

The increasing use of synthetic fibers used alone 
or in combination with natural fibers has greatly 
aggravated the problem of machine control. In 
order to fully realize the potential of these man- 
made fibers in the highly competitive field of fash- 
ion as well as in the growing industrial field, the 
ingenuity of textile engineers will be put to the 
test. And the electrical engineer, whose ingenuity 
will probably be taxed to a greater extent than the 
others, should be thoroughly familiar with all 
available tools of his trade. 

Most electrical engineers in the textile field 
have already had enough experience with the ad- 
justable voltage direct current system of control 
to be familiar with its advantages. Primarily, 
these lie in the fact that the system permits con- 
trol of the speed of a motor or group of motors 


* Reliance Electric and Engineering Company Cleveland, Ohio 
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over a wide operating range by controlling the ex- 
citation of the generator supplying armature cir- 
cuit power. Where a group of motors is involved, 
such as would be the case with a range drive, one 
motor may be chosen as the lead or master motor, 
and the other motors made to follow it by means 
of dancer roll actuated vernier rheostats control- 
ling the excitation of the individual motor shunt 
fields. All of the functions of such a drive system 
are obtained by control of relatively low power 
circuits, which is easily obtained by means of 
rheostatic control devices maneuverable by the 
operator or by remotely controlled servo motors. 
Thousands of these adjustable voltage systems are 
in use today and are recognized as reliable, flexible 
drive systems. 

In order to more completely realize the poten- 
tial advantages offered by an adjustable voltage 
control system, it has been found expedient to em- 
ploy one of the newer tools available to electrical 
engineers—electronic excitation control. As indi- 
cated earlier, the adjustable voltage system per- 
mits the operator to control large blocks of power 
with rheostatic devices requiring relatively little 
effort to operate or adjust. Substitution of the elec- 
tron tube for the rheostat permits control of large 
blocks of power with virtually no effort, making it 
possible to have the drive functions made immedi- 
ately responsive to extremely feeble signals gen- 
erated by devices designed to sense temperature, 
pressure, humidity, speed, torque, etc. The drive 
functions may be made to respond to any con- 
trolled or uncontrolled variable for which a sens- 
ing signal can be produced. 


Electronic Excitation 

Electric excitation devices fall into two basic 
types. The first is the simple uncontrolled rectifier 
which converts alternating current into direct cur- 
rent at a fixed potential. Functionally, it simply 
replaces the conventional rotating exciter used in 
adjustable voltage systems to supply constant po- 
tential excitation to the shunt fields of the motors 
and generators, and to the magnetic control de- 
vices such as contactors and relays. Its advantage 
lies in its mobility, its lack of moving parts, and 
the ease with which it can be maintained. 

The second type is the controlled output rectifier 
and is the one with which we are primarily con- 
cerned. By controlling the grid of the thyratron 
rectifier tubes by any one of several methods, the 
firing point of the tube may be changed and the 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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These high-speed Bobbin & Spindle Gears are vitally 
important to the quality-conscious mill. If they do not 
mesh properly, uniform bobbins and even-running work 
are impossible. Your best replacement source is Saco- 
Lowell, where every gear is manufactured to the original 
specifications. The tough outer surface of the gears as- 
sures accurate, trouble-free operation—their quality is 
guaranteed by Saco-Lowell and unequalled at any price 








Substitutes actually cost more than genuine Saco-Lowell 
Bobbin & Spindle Gears. Cost-conscious mills must 
recognize the high replacement factor of these ‘’foun- 
dry” gears. Their inferior manufacture, under normal 
high-speed operation, results in increased wear to these 
gears and other component parts. 








Remember, the initial price for Saco- 
Lowell gears is competitive with any 
other make — in the long run they 
cost far less. 


Ask your Saco-Lowell representative 
for the facts — he'll prove that “It 
Pays to Use Genuine Saco-Lowell 
Repair Parts.” 


SACO-LOWELL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops at BIDDEFORD and SACO, MAINE; and SANFORD, N. C 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE © GREENSBORO @ GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 
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Drives 


Continued from Page 58 

effective output voltage changed accordingly. This 
voltage impressed on the shunt field of a generator 
or motor can thus control the excitation of the ma- 
chine in response to adjustment of the grid control. 


Basic Regulator 
Consider the control system shown schemat- 
ically in Fig. 1. By controlling the input voltage 
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Fig. 1 


to the thyratron circuit, the operator may control 
the output voltage of the generator and conse- 
quently, the speed of the motor driving its load. A 
visual indication of actual motor speed is afforded 
by means of the tachometer and speed indicating 
meter. The block diagram for this system is shown 
in Fig. 2. By watching the meter and adjusting the 
speed setting rheostat when required, the operator 
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could maintain the motor speed reasonably close 
to a desired value. However, such a system is not 
satisfactory where frequent speed changes are re- 
quired or where continuous maintenance of a 
given speed is desired. 

Compare this system with the one shown in Fig. 


“2 


3. Note that the operator has been short circuited 
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by a direct connection from the output of the gen- 
erator armature to the output of the voltage 
source. The input to the thyratron circuit is now 
the difference between the desired voltage or ref- 
erence and the actual generator voltage. This dif- 
ference signal is termed an error signal. 

This, then, is a closed-loop control system with 
the thyratron circuit acting as a regulator. Such a 
system is an error sensing system actuated by the 
error between the reference or desired value and 
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the feedback or regulated quantity. As long as a 
deviation from the error signal exists, the regula- 
tor acts to correct the situation continuously. The 
operator’s function is to set the generator voltage 
to produce a desired speed, letting the regulator 
maintain this speed, while he is free to perform 
other duties. 

With a simple regulator of this type applied to a 
generator having a normal voltage regulation of 
10 percent due to load changes or field heating, this 
voltage regulation can be reduced to 1 to 2 percent. 





Electronically controlled drives of the type described in this article 
provide the various speeds required in the different stages of knitting 


Hosiery Knitting Machine 

In the knitting of full fashioned women’s ho- 
siery, several preset operating speeds of the knit- 
ting machine are required for the production of 
each stocking. In order to maintain consistent 
quality in the product it is desirable to make the 
transfer between these preset speeds quickly and 
accurately. 

One means of accomplishing this is by the use of 
adjustable voltage system with a generator volt- 
age regulator. The block diagram of this system is 
shown in Fig. 4. Potentiometers are provided as 
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Fig. 4 


part of the electronic panel for the individual 
selection of the preset reference voltages corre- 
sponding to the preset machine speeds required. 
Selection of the preset machine speeds is ac- 
complished by means of machine-mounted limit 
switches. : 

The use of the electronic regulator in this case 
provides a means of improving the steady state 
and transient characteristics of the drive system 
as well as providing a versatile method for select- 
ing a multitude of preset operating speeds. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 

Designed and manufactured in close collaboration with the industry, Dobson & Barlow’s new 
Viscose Transparent Film Machine, shown here in operation, produces 59” wide film in 1,000 
lb. finished reels at 300 feet per minute. A number of these machines are being supplied to 
the Bridge Hall Mill of Transparent Paper Limited, Bury, for their re-equipment programme. 
These high production figures are made possible by 8-pass treatment tanks, greatly accelerated 
cylinder drying and improved reel tensioning. 

IMPROVED QUALITY WITHOUT WASTE 

Specially prepared roller surfaces, a new drying system and the careful attention given to the 
finish of all contact parts ensure exceptionally smooth film of regular thickness, and virtually 
no waste. 

NEW PROCESSING ECONOMIES 

An oil-immersed gear box drive to each treatment tank, better glanding of rollers, protection 
against corrosion, and general machine accessibility make definite economies in maintenance 


costs. 


DOBSON & BARLOW RAYON MACHINERY SALES LTD. 


BRADLEY FOLD, BOLTON, ENGLAND 


WE INSTALL A COMPLETE PLANT OR SUPPLY AN INDIVIDUAL MACHINE. 
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NIP-1-TIS— unsightly tight 
stitches in knitted fabrics — is caused 
by catching of the yarn on the base of 
the cone as it delivers to the needle. 
The Foster Model 75 cone prevents it, 
because the angle of the base is 
wound at 90° to the surface of the 
paper cones. Thus each layer of yarn 
at the base is laid in a progressively 
higher horizontal plane, so that it can 
not drop down and “nip” the layer 
underneath. 
































SLUFFING — Creeping of the yarn 


towards the nose of the cone, so that it 
comes off in bunches — occurs most fre- 


quently when a cone is wound in the 
conventional manner, — with the angle 
of the base at 90° to the axis of the 
spindle, producing an upward pressure. 
The Foster Model 75 Cone practically 
eliminates sluffing because the angle of 
the base — 90° to the surface of the 
paper cone — produces a downward 
pressure. 


Banish these two enemies of good rayon knitting. Install Foster Model 75 Winders 


or specify Foster Model 75 Cones. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Canadian Representative, Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd., 

1475 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. and 35-37 King St. West, Toronto 


European Representative: Muschamp Textile Machinery Ltd., Keb Lane Bardsley, Oldham, England 


FOSTER MODEL 79 


he FOR WINDING NYLON, RAYON, SILK AND CCTTON THREAD YARNS 


THE CONVENTIONAL WAY THE FOSTER WAY 
ANGLE OF BASE | ANGLE OF BASE 90 
90° TO AXIS OF |} TO SURFACE OF CONE 

SPINOLE 
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George W. Borg 


(Continued from Page 31) 


And there has been something seemingly miracu- 
lous in Borg’s success in knitting pile fabrics. Here 
was a man who knew nothing about fabrics or textile 
manufacturing, who had spent a lifetime in the nuts- 
and-bolts world of clutches and other unglamorous 
and grease-coated auto innards—and this man has 
succeeded in producing an altogether new kind of pile 
fabric whose beauty and luster make lamb skins look 
crude and beavers look to their laurels! 

The creation of the Borg Fabric Division was not, 
however, a miracle. It was the result of hard work 
and inspired thinking by an industrial genius and his 
devoted staff of engineers and researchists. From 
knitting buffing pads the company went on to paint 
roller fabrics. Borg’s paint roller coverings of Dynel 
and nylon performed better than the earlier rollers 
covered with wool. Borg’s fabric on paint rollers 
probably did more for the rapid acceptance of this 
new and more efficient method of applying paint than 
any other single factor. The fabrics which Borg and 
his men developed for paint rollers did not mat down; 
they had the density of pile to allow them to carry a 
useful load of paint; and they had the quality of dis- 
tributing the paint evenly on the receiving surface. 
They were also easily cleaned and stood up to long 
hours of use. 

As Borg and his team of engineers—none of them 
were textile men—learned more about producing pile 
fabrics of the newer man-made fibers, the more ex- 
cited they became about the possibilities of the new 
techniques they were developing. Why not, they 
boldly dreamed, produce knitted pile fabrics that 
would serve in apparel functions wherever fur has 
been used? Why not knit fabrics that will have the 
beauty and durability to rival fur in the preferences 
of fashionable women? 

3org himself did nothing to deter these wild 
dreams. In fact, he aided and abetted them with all 
the energy and skill he could muster. Along with en- 
thusiasm and the guidance of his own industrial 
genius, Borg provided the substantial flow of capital 
needed to create a whole new technology. Borg is a 
wealthy man, and he was willing to lay out the large 
sums necessary to finance the development of new 
finishes and new machines. 

His willingness to invest money lavishly in the 
30rg fabric venture is undoubtedly one of the major 
reasons for its success. It was all, of course, risk capi- 
tal with emphasis on the risk. ““‘We have layed out 
seven or eight millions to get the Borg Fabric Division 
where it is today,” he says. “Large sums have and 
will continue to be invested in research—both in 
products and special intricate manufacturing equip- 
ment. In the future, we expect to make equally im- 
portant progress. Patents have been applied for, both 
on products and equipment, and are receiving favor- 
able action and are beginning to issue, and patent 
suits are already under way, and much patent litiga- 
tion may develop.” 

Borg accepts this need to carry on expensive re- 
seach without letup as part of the things he wants to 
accomplish in his fabric manufacturing just as he ac- 
cepts the need for the investment of large sums of 
capital. “I am in this business,” he says, ‘‘on one basis 
only: Borg has got to be the leader. Our pile fabrics 
have got to be the best. To maintain this lead, I know 
that we must lead in research and development, and I 
intend to do so.’ 
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One of Borg’s specially constructed circular knitters for producing 
pile fabrics in operation at the company’s plant at Delavan, Wis. 
The stock-dyed roving comes from spools on stands set on the floor 
around the machine. The roving passes into miniature cards shown 
on the periphery of the machine. After passing through the cards, 
the fiber is knitted into the backing fabric to form the pile surface 
Above the machine, as on a conventional circular knitter, are the 
cones of yarn for the backing cloth. 


From paint roller fabrics, the Borg Fabric Division 
soon found itself making fur-like fabrics for collars 
and linings for storm coats and similar outdoor gar- 
ments; for slipper trim; glove linings; stadium boots, 
and many other end uses where an easily cleanable, 
durable pile fabric was wanted for warmth and good 
looks. 

Borg’s ambition to produce a synthetic pile fabric 
that could compete with fine animal pelts in the flossy 
world of high fashion came true a few seasons back. 
His Borgana—knitted of Dynel and Orlon and fin- 
ished to resemble sheared beaver was tried out by a 
few leading coatmakers. The fact that these coats 
looked like fur, but were lighter, more comfortable, 
required less care, and sold for far less, soon caused a 
rush of buying. This winter Borgana coats have 
surged forward to a new height of popularity. While 
coatmakers clamor for fabric to increase their output, 
retail stores clamor for faster and bigger shipments. 
The coats, they say, are moving out of the stores as 
fast as women can put down their money and carry 
them off. 

Not content with the success of Borgana, Borg this 
winter brought cut a new and even furrier fur-like 
fabric. This is Borglura which was introduced to the 
public last November in a limited number at Stevens 
in Chicago. Borglura is made with Goodrich’s new 
dinitrile fiber, Darlan, and George Borg is rightfully 
proud of it. 

“There have been times,” he says smiling, “when 
the request of my engineers and development men for 
more and more money to improve our machines and 
finishing techniques have frightened me a little. But 
when I can see results like these,” he adds, running his 
hands lovingly across the lustrous deep pile of the 
new Borglura cloth, ‘tall my doubts vanish and I am 
convinced that we are on the right track.” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Self-curing SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
SHEET LINING 


The CARBON STEEL TANK shown above was 
HERECROL lined in our shops and later installed 
in a Wisconsin Paper Mill for liquid alum storage. 
HERECROL Sheet Lining is available and 
3/16” Application may be accomplished 

The following is 
safely be handled 


in 4” 
thickness 
well as in our shop. 
election of solutions which can 


‘- HERECROL lined equipment 

ALUM SOLUTIONS e AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 
COPPER SULFATE eo FERRIC SULFATE 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID @e HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


= 
field as 


NITRIC ACID e SODIUM HYDROXIDE 
PHOSPHORIC ACID e NICKEL SULFATE 
ZINC CHLORIDE e ZINC SULFATE 


HERECROL Self-Curing Synthetic Rubber 
Lining can be applied to steel tanks and other 


The reason for this is 


The 

Sheet 
equipment unlimited in size. 
that no special equipment to provide heat or pres- 
Storage tanks, 
tanks, pipes, fans, 
sfully 


required. processing vessels, 


trailer 


sure is 


1k cars, lowers, and 
processed. 


duct systems have been succes 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ete xxcxxxxxx Manitowoc, 
Branch Office: 327 South 


WISCONSIN #852 509 IRIE 
LaSalle 


Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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George W. Borg 


(Continued from Page 63) 

The truth is that George W. Borg—old Mr. Clutch 
himself as they call him in Detroit—is deeply in love 
with the textile and apparel business. “When you 
reach my age,” he says, “you need some creative, 
really stimulating work to keep alive your zest in liv- 
ing. When you are older, creative work is most re- 
warding and most stimulating—it makes one’s old 
age interesting. That is what this deep pile knitting 
business has done for me. 

“Another rewarding aspect of this business is that 
you can get results quickly, and see the results with 
your own eyes often in a matter of hours. For exam- 
ple, you make some changes in a knitting machine 
and you can soon judge whether results are better or 
worse. In the auto business, it takes years sometimes 
to find out whether you are on the right track in de- 
velopment work.” And then again, Berg points out, 
in textiles the products are rewarding in that they are 
beautiful to look at, pleasant to touch. 

“No business that I have been in during my life,” 
he says now, “interested me as much as textiles do to- 
day. [ find this business fascinating. It has challenged 
and stimulated me as nothing I have done since those 
days, long ago, when I worked to make the Borg 
clutch a trustworthy mechanism. All the excitement 
and sense of achievement of those years have come 


Whitin’s New Winder Said 
To Speed Output, Cut Costs 

A new automatic filling winder called the “Fill- 
Master” was announced recently by Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. The new machine is an 
addition to the line of Whitin Schweiter Model MS 
and Speed-Matic winders already available. 

The Whitin-Schweiter Fill-Master Winder has 
many new features, the manufacturer reports. Among 
these features are a dust exhaust system for every 
winding position, resulting in dust and dirt free con- 
ditions around the winder. Bobbins are tailless wound, 


3-Spindle Whitin-Schweiter Fill-Master Winder 





The pile fabric comes off the knitter in circular form. Here it is 

being slit and opened so as to lie flat. The depth and looseness of 

the pile can be noted clearly here before the fabric has been sheared 
and put through other finishing steps 


back to me in our work developing deep pile fabrics 
of man-made fibers. 

‘Who would have thought,” Borg adds with a big 
grin, “that George W. Borg, old Mr. Clutch himself, 
would some day be reading Vogue and keeping up on 
women’s fashions! But I am and I love it!” 


eliminating scissors and tail cutters. An unusual vari- 
able traverse layer locking mechanism produces firmly 
wound bobbins with a minimum of tension, avoiding 
sloughing in the shuttle, Whitin reports. Depending 
upon the type of yarn run and the bobbins used, this 
winding unit will run at spindle speeds up to 10,000 
r.p.m., according to the manufacturer. 

The new Whitin-Schweiter winder is said to be 
versatile and adaptable to a wide range of winding 
conditions with economical production costs. All types 
of yarn can be run on it including cotton, wool, 
worsted, or synthetics from coarse to fine counts. 
When different yarns are run, the tension is the only 
element that has to be adjusted. Bobbins are uni- 
formly parallel, and spindle speed is adjustable on 
each individual winding position and covers a very 
wide range of speeds. The winder can be very easily 
adjusted to wind bobbins up to 104%” in length and 
the bobbin diameter is likewise easily changed by a 
simple positive control. 

Whitin also states that the new Fill-Master Winder 
is virtually completely automatic in operation. It can 
be equipped with a high speed bobbin loader. Filled 
bobbins can be either dropped on the pin boards un- 
derneath each individual winder unit or automatic- 
ally packed into a loom box under each unit. Machine 
cleaning is materially reduced by the efficient dust 
exhaust system and maintenance is consequently re- 
duced to very low levels. 

The new Whitin Winder is manufactured by Whitin 
Machine Works under license from Schweiter, Ltd., 
Horgen (Zurich) Switzerland. Sales and distribution 
of the new machine will be handled in the ordinary 
manner by the existing Whitin sales organization. In 
addition, the H. J. Theiler Corp., Whitinsville, and 
Spartanburg, S. C., will act as special sales agents in 
the U. S. and Canada. 
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The clarity of the Penford Gum films provides a minimum of masking on eae 
colored warps for fabrics which are not desized in finishing. —— 





The strong flexible films of Penford Gums provide improved abrasion resistance 
insuring maximum weaving efficiency. ——— 


fibers of all types minimizes shedding and eliminates fiber mats at the drop 


wires and fuzz balls on the yarn. a= 
* ae I 


3 The unusually strong adhesion of Penford Gum films to natural and synthetic = 
4 The improved film flexibility of the Penford Gums enables excellent weaving ‘ 
of synthetics and natural fibers at lowered relative humidities. —_ 
5 The improved flexibility and adhesion of the Penford Gum films has in some —a 
instances reduced the necessity of adding certain sizing adjuncts. a a 


Penick & Ford has a staff of Technical Sales Service Engineers to 
show you the where, when, and how of using Penford Gums with all * 
types of equipment. PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington ae 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 1531 Marietta Blvd., Atlanta, Ga.; 18 5 sali 
see 


California Street, San Francisco 11, Calif.; Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Pnferd Cums 


, brochure is available 
(U.S. Patent Nos. 2,516,632; 2,516,633; 2,516,634) 
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Every new fiber developed brings to the textile 
plant both opportunities and problems. New 
physical characteristics of the fibers usually 
require changes in processing equipment. 


Hundreds of variations have been 
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made in Herr Flyers to accommodate the new 
yarns, Many special Herr Conical Ring and 
Traveler combinations have been produced. 

If you have a spinning or twisting prob- 


lem — Let us help you. 


HER Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
308 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING WORSTED, WOOLEN, RAYON, NYLON, ORLON, FIBERGLASS AND BLENDED YARNS OF ALL TYPES 
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Many strange fibers are “meet- 
ing on the frames” today, as 
new developments continually 
increase the number and variety 
of synthetics and blends. 

Controlling these new fibers 
and filaments in spinning or 
twisting can be tricky business. 
And you seldom have much time 
to experiment. Let Victor expe- 
rience take the place of costly 
trial-and-error. 


viezoll% 


“keeps a step ahead” 


to save you trouble with 


synthetics 
Pit ol i-yale tr 


Victor “keeps a step ahead” 
by working with the producers 
during development of new syn- 
thetics. That's why, when they 
reach you for production, Victor 
is prepared to help you overcome 
any new processing problems 
they present. 

When you need help to get 
top-quality and trouble-free pro- 
duction—with synthetics, blends, 
or natural fibers—call in a Victor 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I... 20 Mathewson Street 


Tel. DExter 1-0737 


GASTONIA, N.C... 914-916 East Franklin Ave... Tel. UNiversity 5-0891 
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Service Engineer. Write, wire, or 
phone the nearest Victor office 
for prompt service. 
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Report from 
JAPAN 


By B. Mori 


Quotas Solve Nothing — OSAKA— No one really believes that quotas now in effect on 
exports of Japanese cotton textiles to the United States are “satisfactory” to the Americans 
whom the Japanese wish to “appease.” No one has attempted to hide that quotas are a political 
expedient, meant to forestall import restrictions in the American Congress. And, finally no one 
really believes quotas are more than a temporary measure. There is the feeling here that the 
U. S. market could easily absorb much more Japanese merchandise of all types including tex- 
tiles without hurting American industries. But it is generally agreed that such exports would 
have to be diversified, and the increase gradual to avoid stimulating American fears. The Japa- 
nese also believe that the selling of such increased exports to the U. S. would have to be handled 
with intelligent smoothness, and not with the heavy hand that makes enemies. 

The figure of 150,000,000 square yards upon which the Japanese interests (represented in 
the Textile Export Council) finally agreed is, in a sense, unimportant. What is important is that 
it was about 25 per cent above the level at which they had agreed initially the quota might be 
set. The increase, it was argued, was made necessary by the large volume of contracts already 
concluded for 1956 shipment. But the unwillingness here to create “difficulties” for exporters 
did not seem to sit well with the assertion that the quota figure represented a “sacrifice” on 
Japan’s part. ; 

Obscured by all the words was the fact that, without a quota, exports of cotton goods to the 
United States might have reached a quarter-billion yards in 1956; and that the figure might have 
reached half a billion within five years. 

Quotas for Textile Products — The Council simultaneously set a quota of 2,500,000 
dozen blouses for the U. S. for 1956—lower than expected, but still high enough to draw cries of 
protest from American competitors. It appears, too, at this writing, that quotas will be set on 
other manufactured textile articles such as pillow cases and sweaters. It is also apparent that 
the Government is keeping a close watch on shipments of other items, ranging from jackets to 
aprons, to see that no one becomes so large as to raise another furor like that of the “dollar 
blouse.” At the same time, export quotas for Canada are under consideration, partly to quiet 
mounting opposition there and partly to avoid trans-shipment of goods via Canada to the U. S., 
in circumvention of the quota. 


New Acetate Plant — The Matsuyama acetate plant of Teikoku Rayon Co., Ltd. (Japan’s 
pioneer rayon manufacturer) is now in production, with a rated capacity of 5 tons of filament 
per day. It was built, as reported previously in this letter, with the technical assistance and 
processes of the European Bayer interests. 


Plant for Yugoslavia — Completion of shipment of machinery for a $25,000,000 rayon and 
cellophane plant in Yugoslavia represents a triumph of international financing and technical 
cooperation, as well as a moral triumph for the “backward” technology of Japan. The two 
Japanese manufacturers made machinery according to American patents of the Kohorn organi- 
zation. The plant which will be the largest in the world making viscose textile yarn, tire yarn, 
staple and cellophane under one roof. 


Production & Exports Up — Preliminary figures indicate that combined production of vis- 
cose staple and filament in 1955 exceeded the pre-war high of about 663 million pounds for the 
first time since the record highs were reached in 1937/38. Paced by staple and spun rayon 
products, exports last year also showed substantial gains, as the final figures will show. A large 
array of rayon goods is going to the United States, ranging from staple and spun yarn to muf- 
flers and shirts. None of these categories individually is very large, but combined they are a 
substantial poundage. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Celanese Marketing 


Continued from Page 32) 
it is possible to achieve. The fact that the quality is 
of this very highest level is crucial in the Celanese 
plan of promotion. 

Next Celanese takes the cloth to a garment manu- 
facturer who specializes in a higher priced line well 
advertised and having an impressive “prestige factor” 
with retailers and consumers. In effect, Celanese says 
to this manufacturer: ‘Here is a superlatively woven 
and finished fabric which, according to our careful 
study of consumer trends, will make a hit with 
women in the coming season. We offer it to you at a 
reasonable price and we will give you an exclusive 
on it for the coming season provided you make it into 
the kind of garments on which your reputation is 
based.’ Chances are that the garment manufacturer 
will snap up the fabric (let’s assume, for example, it’s 
an Arnel sharkskin suiting) on the terms offered. 

Once the fabric appears in garments by the ‘‘fa- 
mous name’”’ manufacturer and has scored an initial 
success with consumers, Celanese as the converter 
who sponsored it, begins to have thoughts totally un- 
like those of the ordinary converter who has a “hit” 
fabric on his hands. Celanese begins to hope that 
other converters and mills will ‘knock off” the cloth. 
In fact, once the agreement giving the original user 
of the cloth an exclusive has expired, Celanese ac- 
tively aids and abets other converters to bring out the 
cloth and offer it to garment makers who produce a 
lower priced, bigger volume line. Celanese’s aim here, 
of course, is to stimulate production of the heaviest 
possible yardage. It goes without saying, of course, 
that in all the efforts of Celanese to help converters to 
bring out the fabric it is stipulated that the converters 
will specify Celanese yarns and fibers in their gray 
goods contracts 

In its promotional effort Celanese keeps busy a con- 
siderable staff of experienced converters spearheading 
the merchandising drive which is supported by the 
basic labors of a large group of fabric technologists 
and stylists headed by D. M. Georg as director of 
woven fabric development 

In summation, it is accurate to say that Celanese’s 
promotional effort is a vigorous, many-sided and 
fruitful function geared to the daily rough-and-tum- 
ble of the world of textile converting, garment manu- 
facturing and retailing. It is a program of action giv- 
ing practical aid to all those in the industry at the 
weaving, converting and garment cutting levels who 
are willing, in return, to specify the use of Celanese 
yarns and fibers. 


Small Samples 


(Continued from Page 33) 

The distance from the right selvage to the eye of the 
shuttle in the left box measured 511 inches, the dis- 
tance from the same selvage to the eye of the shuttle 
in the right box measured 601% inches, a difference of 
9 inches. This is the amount of yarn that would ex- 
tend from the right selvage when the shuttle was 
picked to the left and would cause trouble in weaving, 
producing unsatisfactory cloth. 

To conclude, in weaving narrow samples on broad 
looms precautions must be taken to prevent the fill- 
ing from catching onto nuts and bolts of the lay 
assembly, particularly when a fairly high twist filling 
yarn is used, and to center the warp with the eye of 
the shuttle in the boxes on either side. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
NEWS ann COMMENT 


Shipping Cartons and Sales Tax: 
What Textile Merchants Should Do 


Textile merchants doing business in New York 
City should take note of a recent court decision in- 
volving the New York City sales tax. Here is a sum- 
mary of the effect of that decision as prepared by the 
Institute’s legal adviser. In a case involving the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., the court held that this 
company was liable for the New York City Sales Tax 
on cartons in which its products were sold to retailers 
The court reasoned that the retailers were the ulti- 
mate consumers of the cartons although not of the 
products in them. Colgate was therefore held lable 
for a sales tax on the cartons. 

If cartons have a resale value however, and the 
customer may sell them after removing the goods 
from them, the seller will not be liable for a sales tax 
if he can prove that they were resold. For this reason, 
textile merchants are advised to do the following if 
they ship goods in cartons: 

(a) When you purchase cartons or containers for 
use in your business you should furnish your carton 
supplier with a resale certificate which, in effect, 
states that you are purchasing the cartons for resale 
Once this resale certificate is furnished to your sup- 
plier of cartons, that supplier will not collect a sales 
tax on the cartons from you. Your resale certificate 
must bear your registration certificate number, which 
you may obtain from the office of the City Collector 
in the borough in which your business in located. The 
sales tax office of the City Collector has the applica- 
tion form. 

(b) When you sell your merchandise to your cus- 
tomer in New York City, you should obtain from them 
their resale registration certificate, bearing their cer- 
tificate number, which states that they are purchasing 
the products from you for resale and thus are not 
subject to the New York City Sales tax. If your con- 
tainers or wrappings which go to your customers are 
of the type which have a resale value, it is advisable 
for you to invoice your customers separately for the 
piece goods as distinguished from the cartons and 
wrappings and obtain a separate resale certificate 
from your customer covering the piece goods and also 
covering containers and wrappings. 


Finished Goods Standards Available 

An official system for grading man-made fiber 
fabrics, and blends with other fibers and silks from 
the mill to the cutter and retailer becomes available 
with the publication of ‘“‘Standards for the Examina- 
tion of Finished Goods” under the joint sponsorship of 
The National Federation of Textiles, Inc. and The 
Textile Distributors Institute, Inc., according to an 
announcement made by Andrew J. Sokol, president 
of the Federation and Walter Ross, president of the 
Institute. 

The standards were orginally introduced by the 
Institute in 1945 and submitted to and approved at 
that time by the garment manufacturers and their 
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customers. The only change at this time is an addi- 
tional provision to cover wide goods of over 50”. 

Henceforth, these will be the official Standards of 
the Examination Bureau of the Federation whose fa- 
cilities are available to the industry at large. The ex- 
aminers who inspect fabric for the Bureau are drawn 
from all phases of the textile and allied industries, 
including weaving mills, converters, dyers, and cut- 
ters. They are chosen to serve only on cases involving 
specific types of goods with which they are familiar 

The TDI’s Technical Committee on Standards for 
the Examination of Finished Goods and the Federa- 
tion’s Committee on Quality Control worked together 
on perfecting them. Both Mr. Ross and Mr. Sokol 
expressed the appreciation of their respective organ- 
izations for the work which had been done by the 
two committees. As Chairman of the TDI committee, 
Max Meyre of William Skinner & Sons also served on 
the NFT committee; and Sheldon Van Vliet of Green- 
wood Mills, Inc., Chairman of the NFT committee, 
served as a member of the TDI committee. 

Others serving on both committees were Harry 
Fleming, Burlington Industries, Inc.; Joseph Merton, 
Amerotron Corporation. Serving on the NFT commit- 
tee in addition to those mentioned, were John E. Bell, 
Stonecutter Mills Corp.; William C. Curtis, J. W. 
Valentine Co., Inc.; Richard Densberger, Frank Ix & 
Sons, Inc.; George Dunn, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; 
James T. Shotwell, Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc.; 
Georgie Suhrie, Fox-Wells, & Co., Inc.; and Charles 
Taubert, Klopman Mills, Inc. Other members of the 
TDI committee are Richard Roaman, Reliable Tex- 
tiles; John Schoeberlein, J. W. Valentine Co., Inc.; 
Seymour Ulius, Belding-Hemingway Co., Inc.; and 
Frederick Wunderli, American Bleached Goods Co. 

Copies of the standards can be obtained by writing 
to either the Textile Distributors Institute, 469 
Seventh Ave., or National Federation of Textiles, 389 
Fifth Ave., New York City. For non-members there 
will be a charge of ten cents a copy. 


Stehli’s Death Saddens Trade 

Textile manufacturers and merchants, including 
many members of the Institute, expressed deep regret 
and sadness at the death of Henry E. Stehli, of Stehli 
& Co. A member and director of the TDI, Mr. Stehli 
Was active in its affairs and was widely known for his 
ability and integrity in the field of merchandising. 


1956 Golf Tournament Dates Set 

The annual golf tournament of the Textile Distribu- 
tors Institute will again be held at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware. The Tournament this year will be on June 
13, 14 and 15. 


New Firm Announced 

Briggs F. Spach Co., Inc., has been dissolved and a 
new company formed. The name of the new firm is 
Glen Eagle Fabrics Corp., with an office at 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 
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Drives 


Continued from Page 60) 


For slashers such as these, multi-motor drives with electronic controls 
provide excellent operating flexibility 


Range Drives 

By providing a condenser along with suitable 
charging circuits, and substituting the voltage 
across the condenser in place of the voltage across 
a rheostat, we obtain a reference voltage which 
will not change immediately with a change in 
rheostat setting, but which changes at a timed rate 
dictated by the constants in the charging circuit. 
This timed reference voltage is very useful in con- 
trolling the acceleration and deceleration rates of 
electronically-excited adjustable-voltage drives. 

Controlled acceleration and deceleration rates, 
preset operating speeds, and regenerative braking 
are required functions for most textile range 
drives, and for multi-motor slasher drives. These 
functions are provided by control of the generator 
shunt field excitation. The block diagram for a 
sample system is shown in Fig. 5A, where a por- 
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tion of the generator voltage is compared with the 
reference voltage—making the system essentially 
a simple generator voltage regulator. A compact 
and versatile unit is effected by providing a single 
electronic panel incorporating the timed reference 
voltage, regulator, generator, field supply, and 
feedback circuits. Independently adjustable ac- 
celeration and deceleration rate controls, provided 
on the electronic panels, may be preset to give a 
wide range of change rates as shown by the family 
of wires in Fig. 5B. 

Even though the functions mentioned could be 


provided by motor-operated rheostats, polarized 
relays, control relays, and a constant potential ex- 
citation source, many advantages accrue through 
the use of electronics in relation to the following: 
1. Generator voltage feedback reduces speed 
changes caused by field heating, voltage 
regulation, and hysteresis effects. 
A motor operated rheostat is limited to a 
given range of acceleration and deceleration 
A standard electronic panel may be used 
for any generator, whereas rheostat resist- 
ance must be tailored for each different 
generator. 
Electronic units are more compact with a 
resulting economy in space. 


Slasher Beamer Drives 

The simple voltage regulating dancer roll sys- 
tem is used in a variety of applications, and thou- 
sands of installations are in service today. Obvi- 
ously, however, where low voltage feedback signals 
obtain, or where precise control is required, a reg- 
ulator requiring 15 volts or so to swing it through 
its entire output range is not practical. 

For these applications, the difference voltage or 
error signal between reference and feedback sig- 
nals is not fed directly to the thyratron grid con- 
trol, but to the input side of a high gain multi- 
stage electronic amplifier, the output of which, in 
turn, is fed to the thyratron grid control circuit. 
With this arrangement an error voltage of .025 
volts is required to swing the regulator through 
its range instead of 15 volts. This is a precision 
type regulator. 

Mention was made earlier of the slasher as a 
good example of the successful use of electronic 
excitation control to provide a smooth adjustable 
rate of acceleration to preset operating speed or 
from preset operating speed to rest by means of 
the same simple voltage regulator used in range 
drive control. 

The multi-motor slasher drive also provides 
another excellent example of the application of the 
precision type of electronic regulator—in this in- 
stance, as a current regulator to control tension in 
the warp as it is wound on the beam. The block 
diagram for this system is shown in Fig. 6; the 
schematic representation is shown in Fig. 7. 
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New MACHINERY 
and PRODUCTS 


Ultrasonics in Wet Processing 
According to Acoustica Associ- 
ates, Inc., Glenwood Landing, 
N. Y., the ultrasonic barrier to 
textile wet processing has been 
broken by the introduction of low 
cost high frequency rotating gen- 
erators ranging in size from 2 to 
150 kilowatts. These generators 
are said to be capable of supply- 
ing economical power for ener- 
gizing multiple arrays of above 
audible sound generating trans- 
ducers needed to irradiate mate- 
rials being processed en masse. 
Consequently, the favorable re- 
sults of laboratory ultrasonic ex- 
perimentation can now be ex- 
tended into full-scale mill proc- 
esses. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


High Speed Attachment 
For Argyle Sock Knitter 

The Carolina Knitting Ma- 
chine Corp. now has available 
a variable high speed attach- 
ment for its Argl-13 machine, 
shown at the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition last spring. 
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This attachment allows for an 
acceleration of the speed in the 
reciprocating action of each in- 
dividual diamond on the boot of 
the sock. Previously, the reci- 
procating motion had been com- 
pletely on the intermediate or 
slow speed pulley. In_ the 
new development, the action is 
started on the slow speed pul- 
ley for four courses, after which 
the machine is shifted to high 
speed for the greater portion of 
the diamond. 

At the close of the cycle, the 
belt is again shifted to the slow 
speed pulley so that the points of 
the diamond and the beginning 
of the next diamond can be in- 
troduced without undue waste. 

The total cycle on 160 needle 
socks 314” diameter, 36 gauge is 
now nine minutes and 40 sec- 
onds in place of the previous 
cycle which was approximately 
four minutes longer. 

For further information write the 
editors 


Three-Way Knitter Available 


Another model of the Fidelity 
“400” electronic seam-free hosiery 
knitter which according to the 
Fidelity Machine Co., Inc., can be 
changed from plain to mesh or 
stretch fabric in a matter of min- 
utes, has been introduced. The 
knitter will allow manufacturers 
to make their hosiery production 
as flexible as changing market 
conditions, since plain, mesh, o1 
stretch ladies’ hosiery can easily 
be produced. 

For further information write the 
editors. 


New Serigraph Improvement 
To facilitate use for breaking- 
strength tests, Scott Testers, Inc., 
have added an “instant-return” 
feature to their Incline-Plane 
Serigraph. This is a standard in- 
strument for hysteresis tests from 
4-16 grams for single fiber and 
from 0-2000 grams for yarn. Con- 
stant-rate-of-load is applied by 
means of a rolling weight which 
loads the specimen as the plane is 
inclined from the horizontal. 
The drive which inclines the 
plane at the predetermined rate 
is reversible at the same rate for 
hysteresis tests. The addition of 
the “instant-return” permits quick 
return to starting position from 
any point of the test cycle by 


touching a lever on the gear box 
For further information write the 
editors. 


Dayton Rub Apron 


A rub apron has been devel- 
oped for the textile industry by 
the Dayton Rubber Co., which is 
said to be longer-lasting, and to 
assure improved yarn uniform- 
ity. The aprons have two layers 
of rubber-impregnated,  rein- 
forced fabric instead of one layer 
as in the old-style aprons. There 
are also stronger ends to hold 
the buttons securely in place. 
According to the company, a 
new synthetic rubber composi- 
tion helps the aprons resist the 
abrasive action of constant rub- 
bing. 

For further information write the 
editors. 


Rooftop Power Exhauster 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., an- 
nounces the availability of their 
power exhauster which is de- 
signed for roof application. It is 
said to be suited for all types of 
industrial plants. The exhaust air 
is blown up and away from the 
roof minimizing the harmful ef- 
fects of fumes on roof surfaces. 
According to the company, main- 
tenance costs are low because the 
fan is directly connected to the 
motor. It is available in 4 models 
to cover a wide range of applica- 
tion. 
For further information write the 
editors. 
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Textile Research Achievements in 1955 


By J. B. Goldberg 


FIBERS AND YARNS 


Natural Fibers 

Proponents of nature’s fibers may contend that 
there is little room for improvement, but a review of 
the literature indicates that the scientists still have 
hopes of effecting modifications to enhance the prop- 
erties of cotton and wool in particular. Last March 
Dr. J. B. Speakman, eminent English wool authority, 
stated that methods were evolved at Leeds University 
10 years ago to give pleats in worsted fabrics which 
were just as permanent as those in mixtures of wool 
with some of the newer synthetics. He also reported 
that other knowledge waiting to be applied included 
dyeing wool in the cold; improving its luster; in- 
creasing wear-resistance; and reducing affinity for 
water. 

An imposing series of papers was presented at the 
International Wool Textile Research Conference held 
in Australia last year covering research studies on 
wool and wool processing. Wool might become its own 
worst enemy if ultimate success is achieved in the 
production of protein fibers from wool waste and hair 
as described at this conference. 

“Supima’’, a new Western variety of cotton, grown 
after years of research, and said to be highly lustrous, 
stronger and more resilient than any other cotton, was 
introduced commercially by a newly formed promo- 
tional organization. Describing such a fiber as the 
“champagne” of cottons appeared to be an attempt to 
glorify the product of a gin mill. 

Reports of progress in the chemical modification of 
cotton by cyanoethylation were presented at several 
research conferences. Mindful of the criticism of the 
“downtrodden” look in cotton tufted carpeting which 
became popular a few years ago, a project was initi- 
ated just recently at the Southern Research Institute 
to try to improve its resilience for this end use. And 
the results of a research project by the Hoover Com- 
pany to find means for better ‘ton location” cleaning 
of such carpeting are due to be disclosed soon. 


Presented at the January 4, 1956 Meeting of the American Associ- 
n for Textile Technology, Inc 
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The U. S. Agricultural Research Service reported 
that almost all of a 4 million pound production of 
ramie fiber in 1954 went to a single company, but a 
British concern abandoned its ramie fiber project in 
British Honduras because it was not economically 
sound. A new technique suitable for decortication of 
ramie relied on the use of ultrasonics, according to a 
Massachusetts research laboratory. Popularly used as 
a carpet backing for many years, jute yarns achieved 
new dignity by being introduced in a range of 16 
colors for surface yarns in the manufacture of luxuri- 
ous, inexpensive rugs and carpeting, as well as for 


hand weaving 





J. B. Goldberg 


Following graduation from M.I.T., J. B. Goldberg gained his 
early textile experience at the Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica and the Slater Mills. He joined J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc 
as Research Director in 1937, resigning in July, 1953 to en- 
gage in private consulting practice for the textile and allied 
industries. Mr. Goldberg, a Fellow of the Textile Institute, is 
an active member of many technical organizations and has 
presented a number of papers both in the United States and 
abroad. He is also the author of the book, ‘Fabric Defects’’, 
and publishes ‘’Textracts’’, a monthly summary of textile news 
and technology 
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Acrylic and polyester fibers are now being used as 
pillow stuffing but inexpensive feathers may soon be 
back in the pillow fight. Early in the year Alexander 
Smith, Inc. announced their ‘‘Keracurl’’ process for 
the low-cost treatment of chicken feathers to impart 
filling power, warmth and resiliency comparable to 
those of duck and goose feathers. Reminiscent of the 
redwood tree bark fibers offered as a stuffing and for 
fiber blending a number of years ago, is still another 
suggested filler for pillows, bedding and upholstery, a 
treated bark from the Australian Ti-tree. According 
to the report, this material was apparently in use in 
a number of Australian hospitals. Erupting from Italy 
came word of textile fibers made experimentally from 
volcanic lava, yielding fabrics which were resistant to 
acids, alkalis and temperatures up to 1100°C. 


Man-Made Fibers 

On the man-made fibers front, American producers, 
as well as mills, converters and consumers, seemed to 
be enjoying a slight rest period from the barrage of 
new synthetics which hit the market a few years ago. 
Announcements were confined to new names or prog- 
ress reports on synthetics disclosed in previous years. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company adopted ‘“‘Darlan”’ as the 
name for their new dinitrile fiber, born ‘“‘Zetek’’, but 
still in pilot plant production only. The American 
Cyanamid Company reverted to ‘“Creslan” as a more 
stable designation for their experimental acrylic fiber 
and yarn. Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation chris- 
tened their caprolactam nylon ‘“‘Caprolan”’, and the 
Celanese Corporation went into commercial produc- 
tion of their high tenacity filament rayon “Fiber X-6” 
as “Fortisan-36”’. 

At the turn of the year it was reported that the Cali- 
fornia Research Corp., a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, planned to produce iso-phthalic 
acid as a raw material, with some interest in research 
to produce a new textile fiber, but no additional infor- 
mation on the subject has been published. Du Pont 
developed a new Type 680 dull nylon with improved 
resistance to sunlight degradation and very recently 
announced plans for the commercial output of Orlon 
39 staple, predominantly coarse denier filaments of 
varying lengths, particularly suited for the woolen 
spinning system. 

There were also rumors of a dyeable filament Orlon 
just around the corner. American Bemberg intro- 
duced a heavy denier monofilament lustrous yarn as 
“Glitter”. A process for the production of very fine 
filaments (less than one micron in diameter) of fiber- 
forming polymers, such as Vinyon, was reported by 
American Viscose with greatest success claimed in 
producing filaments for gases. Competitive with 
American Enka’s “Jetspun’”’ solution-dyed filament 
rayon and Courtauld’s “Coloray”’ staple, the American 
Viscose Corporation recently announced the availa- 
bility of their “‘Colorspun” dyed filament and staple 
rayons in a limited color range. 

“Nymo Uvr” was publicized as a new Belding 
Corticelli sewing thread with resistance to ultra- 
violet degradation estimated to be five to ten times 
superior to ordinary nylon thread. A novel reflective 
yarn, for introduction in knitted or woven fabrics to 
be used in garments and thus act as a safeguard for 
pedestrians on streets and highways at night, is 
“Flecton”, developed by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. Two types of this yarn 
reached the market in small quantities by the end of 
the year, one using a rayon yarn base; the other, 
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nylon, with the reflective material presumably com- 
prised of tiny glass beads. 

Only a few weeks ago Allied started output of 
heavy denier industrial ‘‘Tensile Tough” nylon yarns 
with a minimum average tenacity of 6.5 grams per 
denier. Labor cost saving in quilling, warping and 
knitting was possible through introduction by Celan- 
ese of acetate yarn on 6 pound cones and American 
Enka announced that they were the sole producers of 
3-pound knotless cakes priced lower than cones and 
insuring greater efficiency. Aimed at eliminating 
shading and colorfastness problems and permitting 
the development of novel blended color effects, the 
Hartford Rayon Corp. was first on the domestic front 
with solution-dyed rayon carpet staple. 

According to trade reports, manufacturers of rayon 
tire cord are preparing for introduction of even 
stronger high tenacity yarns that may reduce the rel- 
ative superiority of nylon. 

At the Congress of Industrial Chemistry meeting in 
Madrid a Belgian company announced a new class of 
polyacrylonitrile polymers which offered interesting 
possibilities for new synthetic fibers which might be 
dyed easily and inexpensively. It was also suggested 
that the dyeability of Orlon fibers is greatly enhanced 
when they are treated with hydroxalamine in aque- 
ous medium; and that fabrics so dyed are wash-fast 
and more water absorbent with little loss in physical 
properties. 

Not to be outdone by the ingenious Japanese who 
developed a synthetic fiber from rice, bran, whale oil 
and urea, and probably uncovered by a reporter with 
a nose for news, the Russian Institute for Artificial 
Fiber Research reported producing a viscose fiber 
with up to 20% of proteins from whalemeat or fish 
refuse. British Celanese, Ltd. announced plans to 
make “‘Cellon”, a nylon-6 polymer type staple, and 
offered three new acetate yarns: a “marl” yarn com- 
posed of a mixture of colored and undyed filaments; 
a ‘whiter white” yarn, and “Souflette’’, a voluminous 
yarn. Courtauld’s Ltd. exhibited their new KN acetate 
yarns said to give an attractive silk-like handle and 
to impart crush-resistance. 

Also from England came reports from another man- 
ufacturer of a new type of viscose yarn, with no de- 
tails disclosed. From Germany there were announced 
“Prelana”’, and “Dolan” acrylic fibers, the latter 
available in a wide range of colors. The Belgian 
Fabelta company was said to be in pilot plant produc- 
tion of “Z-54” high-tenacity rayon with a low degree 
of swelling and improved resistance to washing, abra- 
sion and tearing. 

Patent literature revealed a method of making 
rayon highly absorbent by dispersing silica gel in the 
viscose solution, and just to be contrary, another 
patent described means of reducing absorbency by 
the introduction of a polyacrylamide or formaldehyde 
derivative. 

A novel type of yarn claimed to provide a high 
degree of thermal insulation at low cost originated in 
Germany. Thin strips of a foam material (‘‘Molto- 
prene’’) are wrapped with cotton or rayon yarns, and 
the woven fabrics, trade-marked ‘‘Ceolon’’, were be- 
ing used for coats, jackets and bathrobes. A high- 
strength multiple core yarn (trade-marked ‘Del- 
win’’) was developed by two scientists of the Canadian 
Dept. of National Defence and numerous applications 
were anticipated in industrial fabrics, for work cloth- 
ing and apparel where greatly improved tear resist- 
ance might contribute to longer life. 





MANUFACTURING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


Fiber and Yarn Processing 

Experiments in the use of high draft, high produc- 
tion top-breaking devices on rayon tow were con- 
ducted by a Rhode Island company last January with 
drafting zones providing a maximum draft of 216. 
Saco-Lowell announced a new model comber operat- 
ing at 125 nips per minute which gives increased 
piecing and yields sliver with not over 12“ variation. 
Still in the process of development was their new 
high production draw frame to be built in heads of 
four deliveries only, each driven by its own motor. A 
new top arm loaded and adjustable spring pressure 
system and the elimination of all weight hooks are 
among the design features. Output is expected to be 
double that of conventional frames 

Recently there were unconfirmed rumors of a new 
Saco-Lowell direct spinning frame known as the 
“Spinster” said to eliminate the roving process in the 
long draft system of spinning 

Described as entirely new in construction and oper- 
ation was the Whitin ‘“Even-Draft” drawing frame, 
covering a range of staples up to 3” in length. Draft- 
ing is by a four over five roll drawing unit and de- 
livery rate about 40 pounds per hour for a normal 
weight of sliver. Pneumafil cleaners and large cans 
contribute to lower labor costs. (For a full description 
of the machine, see MTM, Jan. ’56, p. 33 & 67.) 

The Whitin Spoolmatic Redraw Doubler provides 
highly economical means for uptwisting multiple-ply 
yarns with the doubling of several ends and a single 
spool eliminating need for expensive equipment on 
the twister to detect broken ends. Another Whitin 
roduct designed for creating novelty yarns with 
plash effects of alternating colors, the Duplex Splash 
attachment for twisters permits rotation speed changes 
on both upper and lower lines of delivery rolls inde- 
pendently. Pneumafil’s new Lint Free Creel utilizes 
an air foil principle to permit air to pass around cree] 
parts and clean all surfaces with a minimum of resist- 
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The increasing demand for elastic type or stretch 
nylons encouraged the design of new equipment on 
the part of several machine manufacturers. Universal 
Winding offered its new No. 550 Leesona Stretch Yarn 
Machine and announced acquisition of the Permatwist 
patent applications covering process and apparatus for 
many such yarns. Last May they signed an agreement 
with the Heberlein Patent Corp. to protect against 
possible infringement of that company’s patents. 

The first two of a number of patents pertaining to 
the manufacture of stretch yarn hosiery were issued 
during the summer. Burlington Industries and Chad- 
bourn formed a joint company, ‘‘Patentex’’, to handle 
patents in this field. A North Carolina hosiery com- 
pany received a patent on the preparation of stretch 
nylon yarn without heat setting or shrinking. More 
recently another mill announced a new process for 
producing such yarns at a very high speed and low 
cost through use of a combination false twister and 
heating chamber. 

Another false twisting and setting technique was 
disclosed by British Nylon Spinners, Ltd. early last 
summer. Later the same yarn producer exchanged 
licensing agreements with the Deering Milliken Re- 
search Trust for the manufacture of a no-torque 
stretch yarn, adopting the name of “Agilon” origi- 
nally used by the American concern. Also for the pro- 
duction of crimped stretch yarns, the English concern 
of Scragg and Sons, Ltd. patented several components 
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of a new processing machine said to work on the false 
twisting principle, operating at speeds of 20,000 to 
50,000 r.p.m. 

A novel tire cord twister which takes yarn from the 
manufacturer’s package and yields finished tire cord 
on a single spindle at speeds of from 8,000 to 10,000 
r.p.m. was shown by the Deering Milliken Research 
Trust at the Second International Textile Exhibition 
in Brussels last summer. The Coats and Clark plant in 
Georgia was reported to be the first American plant to 
import a Swiss twister frame which is only 8” in 
working width and 25” wide at the headstock, gear 
driven spindles eliminating some of the difficulties 
encountered with spinning tapes. For those machines 
still utilizing tapes, the Burlington Industries devel- 
oped a new bondable nylon tape with a life of three to 
four times that of traditional tapes, at the same time 
overcoming distortion normally encountered in spliced 
or sewed tapes. 

Foreign machinery improvements included a new 
Japanese super high-draft spinning frame eliminating 
roving and reputedly suitable for turning out a wide 
range of fine yarns from combed drawing sliver with 
quality equal or better to yarns spun on conventional 
equipment but at a lower cost. Some of the accom- 
plishments appeared to be not unlike those attributed 
to a German sliver-to-yarn cotton spinning frame 
described a few years ago. Another Japanese product 
was the Toyoda “wave draft” device for high draft 
spinning undergoing mill tests and described as con- 
sisting of a pair of interlocking, gear-like steel rolls 
between two condenser rolls replacing the apron, 
eliminating cleaning or changing of roll covers. 

The English concern of Platt Brothers offered a new 
top apron drafting system and spring tray weighting 
for roving frames to provide greater versatility in 
nandling a wide range of cotton staples. Exhibited at 
the Brussels Exhibition was a new English flyer and 
flyer presser utilizing a new principle to give tension 
control without stretching the roves. Claims were 
made for providing denser bobbins with improved 
quality and higher productivity. Of interest in the 
manufacture of non-woven fabrics was the report of 
a German machine for the automatic production of 
cross-layed fiber webs of identicai strength in longi- 
tudinal and transverse directions. 

The new Swiss “Automixer’’ was disclosed as a 
blending machine capable of feeding three pickers 
with up to 1300 pounds of fiber per hour with superior 
controlled accumulation and blending. A French pub- 
lication carried a description of a new device to con- 
trol tensions between front roller and flyer on roving 
frames by passing it over a light slot activating a 
photoelectric cell mechanism which in turn alters 
winding rate onto the roving bobbin. 


Warping, Slashing, Weaving and Knitting 

The McBride three-way signal light for attachment 
to magazine warper creels allows immediate detection 
of broken ends. ‘“‘Moretex 70” Was described as a new 
top dressing for sized warps to replace fats and sof- 
teners in sizing, claiming advantages of reduced shed- 
ding, fewer yarn breaks, more effective control of 
moisture content and easier desizing. 

A new concept of air flow designed to eliminate 
rolled yarn, hard size and over-drying was embodied 
in the new Saco-Lowell hot air slasher. A New Jersey 
dyer claimed innovations in slasher dyeing technique 
to give improved weaving efficiency. ‘Non-stop’ 
slashing was credited to a slasher doffer which auto- 
matically severs full warps and starts winding on a 
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new loom beam without stopping. The Draper ‘‘Tru- 
Mold” shuttle featured dimensional stability under 
atmospheric condition changes, better shuttle flight 
control and 24% to 3 times longer shuttle life. A new 
type Wilton carpet loom by Crompton and Knowles 
is provided with controls for starting, stopping, ad- 
justing of pile, warp tension and reversing. Sculp- 
tured effects are possible with cut or uncut loops. 

The Lansdowne Steel & Iron Co. offered a new car- 
pet loom said to have productive capacity comparable 
with that of tufting machines. Designed to eliminate 
wavy cloth, the Southern Loom Development Com- 
pany filed patent applications for a new variable 
speed positive let-off. Claiming simpler construction 
than American-made devices, an English manufac- 
turer patented a new bobbin truck incorporating a 
spring base to present operators with layer after layer 
of bobbins as top ones are removed. 

Although American manufacturers continue to re- 
port shuttleless loom projects still in the experi- 
mental stage, foreign competitors have been market- 
ing a limited number of various models for mill 
evaluation. About 20 Italian Ripamonti looms are said 
to have been built to date operating at speeds up to 
700 picks per minute with a filling supply adequate 
for 48 hours working without replenishment. 

Some further details of the Czech Svat loom with 
pneumatic picking motion were revealed which indi- 
cated speeds of 500 picks per minute in narrow fab- 
rics. A unique Spanish weaving machine said to pro- 
duce 24 rolls of cloth simultaneously in several colors 
of filling was described last March. Six warp beams are 
arranged alongside of each other on each side of the 
machine with filling inserted by a series of yarn car- 
riers fed from cones at each end of the machine. 

Of English origin was the “Isotron”’ static elimina- 
tor, very much resembling the radioactive type intro- 
duced by an American company a number of years 
ago. Also from England came a description of a con- 
tinuous filling supply attachment for inserting double 
picks, promising to increase loom output and save 
the cost of pirn winding, the filling being fed from 
cones at each side of the loom. Conversion cost was 
estimated to be under $200. 

Among English contributions in the field of knitting 
were the new 168 inch F.N.F. warp knitter with con- 
tinuous production speed of 900 courses per minute 
and a superspeed full-fashioned underwear and out- 
erwear knitting machine operating at 100 courses per 
minute and credited with offering better selvedges 
and fabric face. Robert Reiner, Inc., announced plans 
to import the German Liba tricot machine which uses 
three guide bars for normal knitting with a fourth for 
special patterns. 


FINISHED GOODS 
Dyeing and Finishing 


Better methods for the stabilization of rayon fabrics 
continued to retain the interest of research workers 
as well as dyers and finishers. Early in the year the 
Old Fort Finishing Division of United Merchants and 
Manufacturers announced their “Fortset” finish for 
spun rayon shirtings, guaranteed to withstand re- 
peated laundering at 160°F. with no _ significant 
shrinkage. Since then other dyers have offered sta- 
bilized finishes with similar claims. 

A patent issued to Du Pont described a method for 
imparting dimensional stability to fabrics by ultra- 
sonic vibration treatment in an aqueous bath, but no 
practical application has yet come to our attention. 
Newly developed resins to be used in combination 
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with Avcoset stabilizing finish promised to impart 
durable crease-resistance and any desired hand to 
rayon fabrics without sacrificing dimensional stability 
and with minimum loss of tensile strength due to 
chlorine retention. Last November Cluett, Peabody 
received a patent on a new gearless type of compres- 
sive shrinkage machine incorporating a thick rubber 
belt and credited with providing a smooth finish on 
both surfaces of the preshrunk fabric 

Considerable progress was reported in methods for 
achieving single-bath dyeing of acrylic fibers in 
blends with wool, as well as blends of Dacron poly- 
ester fiber with rayon and wool, utilizing such tech- 
niques as cationic dyes, cationic active dyeing assist- 
ants and combinations of cationic and non-ionic 
materials. Improved dyeing on acetate was obtained 
by means of the new “Eastofix”’ colors announced last 
April, with fastness to 160° F. washing for 45 minutes 
and light-fastness of not less than 60 and up to 80 and 
120 hours. 

Subject of an interesting research study reported on 
by Celanese scientists was that of ozone or “O”’ fading 
of acetate drapery fabrics dyed with “gas-fast’”’ blue 
disperse dyestuffs. Working closely with dyestuff 
manufacturers, dyers and finishers, other Celanese 
research workers reported progress in dyeing and fin- 
ishing Arnel fabrics, both in 100°, form and in blends. 

According to the inventor, a recent patent on a con- 
tinuous piece dyeing method incorporating continuous 
agitation of the solutions may effect up to 35% saving 
in labor costs. Pressure dyeing machines for handling 
tufted carpeting up to 15 feet in width were intro- 
duced in Georgia plants to effect more uniform dye- 
ing. New flame proofing treatments for cotton cloth 
were among research development reports emanating 
from the U.S.D.A. Southern Regional Research Labo- 
ratory and the University of Chattanooga. 

The application of ultrasonics to the textile indus- 
try is still creating only a faint ripple of interest, but 
a few items recorded during the past 12 months may 
be the forerunner of more shaking developments in 
the months ahead. The General Ultrasonic Company 
claimed that their ‘‘Sonidye”’ process permits dyeing 
of Orlon in two to three minutes, according to an an- 
nouncement made last May. Low cost high frequency 
rotating generators suitable for scouring or dyeing 
operations were introduced by a Long Island company 
a few months later. Earlier in the year Hungarian 
technicians claimed to have developed ultrasonic 
equipment for drying fabrics by shaking out the 
water in a fraction of the time normally needed. Ex- 
periments conducted in piece goods washing processes 
indicated that a similar method might be more eco- 
nomical than traditional practice. It may be recalled 
that the washing of garments by sound waves was 
investigated some time ago and a small vibrator for 
home use was said to be on the market in England. 
Recommended for use in small washing tubs along 
with soap or detergent solution, this device was sup- 
posed to insure freedom from wear and tear on deli- 
cate garments. 

A new peroxide bleach process which eliminates 
silica scale was the subject of a patent application by 
Becco Chemical. Proctor & Schwartz introduced a 
new continuous bleaching range with a capacity of 30 
thousand pounds in a 24-hour day operation at up to 
150 yards per minute. A _ silicone emulsion was 
claimed to be successful for imparting a combination 
of water and moth-resistant finish to wool, unaffected 
by a limited amount of repeated laundering and dry- 
cleaning. 
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Interest was revived in woolen and worsted goods 
moth-proofing, with added features of improved wrin- 
kle-resistance, dimensional stability and stain-resist- 
ance incorporated as part of an all-inclusive finish. 
Antiseptic finishes, too, appeared to take on new im- 
portance with the promotion of ‘“‘Perm-A-Septic” and 
“Sub-Du” in addition to the long-established ‘“Sani- 
tized” process for imparting enduring resistance to 
germs, bacteria, perspiration odors, fungus and mil- 
dew. 

Scientists still seem to be engaged in trying to 
imitate the characteristics of one fabric by modifica- 
tion of another. This was borne out by a British patent 
which described a process for “linenizing” cotton. An- 
other British concern exhibited ‘“‘cottonized” finish at 
a recent national fabrics fair, designed to give spun 
rayon the appearance of cotton. Instead of following 
such roundabout methods for transforming the ap- 
pearance of rayon to cotton and then effecting a 
change frem cotton to linen, our American spinners, 
weavers and finishers long ago took the more direct 
approach of making linen-like fabrics directly from 
spun rayon. 

Stimulated by the increasing popularity of wash, 
drip-dry and wear without ironing garments made of 
fabrics of the newer hydrophobic synthetics, there 
was a tremendous promotion of “‘no-iron”’ cotton fab- 
rics started early in the year. Most of these depended 
on the use of selected resin finishes of the crease-re- 
sistant type. Careless claims for care-free cottons 
were soon modified to include suggestions for “‘some”’ 
ironing if the wearer wanted to look more like a snob 
than a slob. There followed the introduction of a 
limited number of rayon fabrics also processed to re- 


juire a minimum of ironing after laundering and 
drip-drying. Joseph Bancroft & Sons acquired rights 
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to an English patented means for imparting durable 
ruffied or pucker effects on fabrics, plastics or leather. 

The Apponaug Company ‘“Dynascope” a French 
process for multicolor photographic printing was said 
to provide up to nine shadings of each color, most 
patterns using only three or four rollers. Wamsutta 
Mills introduced fabrics with three dimensional effects 
by an Italian “dry printing’? method. A novel over- 
printing technique for fabrics, felts and leather dis- 
closed last fall involved the application of metallized 
particles punched out of sheets of acetate butyrate 
film treated with a metal alloy. A combination one- 
step screen printing and embroidering process was re- 
ported in use by a New Jersey company. United Piece 
Dye Works introduced “Perfo-Prints” in which roller 
printing was combined with burn-outs, applicable to 
a limited number of cotton constructions. 

Among printing innovations originated abroad was 

Portuguese ‘“‘Aljaba’”’ machine employing large, 

ght-weight cylindrical screens instead of engraved 

p} rolls. It was reported that the Morrison Ma- 
chine Co. was building this equipment in the United 
States 

The German “Textima” printing machine was con- 
structed with rollers arranged one above the other all 
in one plane, each with a pair of short axles, elimi- 
nating mounting on mandrels. Production speeds of 
up to 100 meters per minute were claimed, along with 
features of easy changing of the rollers, free view of 
the goods during printing and saving of power. An 
Italian automatic screen printer, capable of printing 
up to 10 colors at 360 yards per hour, utilizes a con- 
tinuous belt to which the fabric is gummed and then 
passed over a printing table equipped with stencils 
which are raised and lowered automatically 
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Limited to single color printing, with an output of 
30 to 40 yards per minute, a Scottish screen printer 
depended on vse of an endless gauze band through 
which color is doctored onto the cloth. Imitation 
knitted designs were achieved by an English machine 
which printed patterns on half hose. Another German 
machine was described as suitable for one to eight 
color printing, one-color flock printing, or multi-color 
screen printing with successive one-color flock appli- 
cations. The Swiss ‘‘Tex-o-Stat’” combined a_ flock 
and screen printing machine, and was heralded as be- 
ing the only one capable of producing an effect of con- 
tinulty in design, eliminating evidence of a joint 


between screens 


New Developments in Fabrics 

Atomic age terminology seems to have penetrated 
to the textile field. The growing use of cashmere in 
fabrics finally led the Federal Trade Commission to 
warn against “cashmere fallout’ in blends repre- 
sented as containing more of this precious fiber than 
could be detected in the finished goods. Fur-like 
acrylic fiber pile fabrics, although not new in 1955, 
became exceedingly popular among women’s coat 
manufacturers. A few weeks ago a new version, iden- 
tified as ““Mutation” and described as ‘mock mink”, 
duplicated the luxury fur in a variety of colorings and 
stripe effects 

Arriving in time for the holiday season, a fitting 
companion garment to be worn a few layers beneath 

ich coats was nylon tricot lingerie trimmed with 24- 
carat gold. To further complete the luxury look, a 
European firm recently brought to this country $5 
nylon hosiery in a 90-gauge, 7-denier construction, 
acclaimed as the world’s sheerest stockings. A few 
months earlier there were reports of an English 
knitter marketing what might be considered by com- 
parison comparatively coarse stockings, since they 
were only 75-gauge, but the nylon yarn was down to 
6-denier. Most timely was the offering in Germany of 
a combination washing agent and polyvinyl alcohol 
compound to protect against corrosion effects on sheer 
nylon stockings 

For the poor male who might be considering going 
barefoot to keep his wife clothed in gold, mink and a 
few wisps of nylon, an ingenious inventor patented 
socks consisting of layers of soft, porous, moisture- 
absorbent paper. To continue in the spirit of economy, 
another patent was issued on a disposable paper rain- 
coat. Probably to overcome the shortage of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines, the Japanese were said to be 
making hosiery from cut and seamed 15-denier nylon 
tricot, using a second layer for re-inforcement at the 
toe and heel. Pre-shrunk Bemberg tricot fabrics were 
announced by Beaunit Mills last May and proved to 
be popular in the lingerie market. 

Early in December U. S. Rubber announced devel- 
opment of “Trilok”, a flat woven fabric which be- 
comes permanently three-dimensional when im- 
mersed in boiling water. Use of polyethylene yarns in 
warp only and conventional yarns in the filling per- 
mits high shrinkage of the former with a resultant 
“puff” effect. Initially introduced to the automotive 
trade, applications are anticipated in furniture cover- 
ing, draperies, bedspreads and carpeting. 

High bulk acrylic fibers captured the knitted outer- 
wear market early in 1955 and the processors of tow 
vied with each other in claiming techniques which 
yielded the most lofty yarns for this trade. Another 
method for making a novel bulk yarn was the subject 
of a patent issued in February involving blending of 
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two different kinds of fibers with unlike shrinkage 
characteristic. 

Tests made in an automobile assembly plant indi- 
cated that work gloves of heavy-duty canton flannel 
containing a blend of cotton and nylon gave more 
than twice the wear of conventional cotton gloves. In 
spite of the growing use of blends in apparel fabrics, 
however, some people are still guided by the bible 
rather than the fabric technician. Heeding the admo- 
nition that we should not wear garments of blended 
fibers, a London retail merchant established a shop 
for the sale of what he designated as ‘‘kosher” cloth- 
ing composed of nothing but pure fabrics. 

Rayon “straw” has been known for many years, 
but a newer approach was the design of an all-Dynel 
straw-like fabric for men’s hats to be on sale this 
summer and not likely to wilt in the rain. Of more 
interest at this time of year is the introduction of a 
new look in wool blankets. While single pieces of 
goods with more than one shade have been known to 
emerge from some of the best dye houses, the delib- 
erate production of two shades on opposite faces of a 
wool blanket in a single dye bath was achieved by 
Kenwood Mills. Means for obtaining carved effects in 
pile constructions by heating fabrics composed of a 
composite yarn of natural and vinyl thermoplastic 
fibers was revealed in a patent issued to Firth Carpet 
Co. last January. During the same month U.S. Rubber 
Co. received a patent on a method of making a 
“breathable” water vapor permeable but waterproof 
coated fabric by incorporating softeners, water-repel- 
lent materials and a purified wood cellulose flock in a 
neoprene. 

Among developments not likely to consume any 
great poundage of fibers were extremely strong and 
tough papers made with nylon or other synthetic 
fibers, a flat woven calendered Dacron taffeta for use 
in the fabrication of human blood vessels; and a 
knitted Orlon tubing to substitute for the principle 
human artery. Fiber glass made an appearance as a 
scrim cloth base for high wet strength paper to be 
used in one-trip mail sacks and as woven “glascloth” 
combined with flexible vinyl plastic to make a mois- 
ture-proof wall covering. New outlets for rayon not 
related to fabrics were rayon staple sterile absorbent 
with the suggestion ‘‘use like cotton” and a polished 
rayon twine called “Amercoty”, 12° cheaper and 
15° stronger than similar polished cotton twine. 

An interesting method for obtaining fancy effects 
in fabrics during weaving was dependent on wrap- 
ping ordinary rubber hose around the whiproll, re- 
sulting in variable warp tension and deliberate fabric 
distortion due to pickage variations. For improving 
the wearing qualities of rayon fabrics, a New Jersey 
company applied a latex coating with suggested uses 
in household upholstery and automobile seat covers. 
The “do it yourself” fad spread to the textile industry 
in the form of fabrics with printed patterns outlined 
for the filling in of colored inks by the amateur cloth 
decorator. 

It was predicted that nylon tarpaulin fabrics would 
replace even greater quantities of conventional cot- 
tons. At least two manufacturers were making a 
laminated type of finished product by applying sheets 
of polyvinyl chloride to either side of woven nylon, 
although other manufacturers were partial to rubber 
coatings. Cotton gained a new market, however, in 
10-ounce duck coats worn by sheep to protect the 
fleece from dust. This switch on the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing was said to be protection against coyotes 
which did not recognize the strange looking animal. 
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Automobile tires were reported to have been made 
with silicone rubber wedded to glass fibers, exhibiting 
extremely good low and high temperature resistance; 
and also with aluminum yarns as a means for dissi- 
pating heat in tire use. In the non-woven fabrics field, 
announcement was made of several new plain and 
printed versions of materials said to be useable as 
outerwear and featuring washability, good draping 
and sewing qualities and dimensional stability. ‘“Nyla- 
bond” was the name given to a new, light-weight in- 
dustrial padding composed of nylon fibers bonded 
with phenolic resins. Air and watertight foam lining 
materials were being sold in Switzerland for use as 
linings to be attached to fabrics for all-weather cloth- 
ing as well as for life-saving vests, bed underlays 
and airplane berth coverings. 


Testing Methods and Equipment 

There were few new American testing instruments 
or methods disclosed in the literature during the past 
12 months. Among those publicized were an improved 
Scott Incline Plane Serigraph Tester with an instant- 
return feature to facilitate use for breaking strength 
tests and a pendulum attachment for a twist counter 
by the same manufacturer to simplify the analysis of 
single yarns. The U.S. Testing Co. offered a Universal 
Stiffness Tester, applicable to dissimilar materials and 
suitable for determining the effects of treatments and 
coatings. 

Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc. went into pro- 
duction of the Electro-Static Voltmeter designed by 
the Institute of Textile Technology. Also introduced 
by the same instrument manufacturer was a high 
speed recording tensiometer developed by Celanese 
Summit Research Laboratories. An accessory for the 
Micro-naire device was said to increase operation 
efficiency by up to 40°%. The Speedar was described 
as a new high-speed Arealometer for the rapid deter- 
mination of fiber fineness and packing modulus. The 
combination pilling and wear tester offered by Fabric 
Development Tests was further modified and im- 
proved last year. For mechanically counting-courses 
in any knitted hosiery fabric, the ““Marvel-Meter” was 
said to be rapid and simple to use. 

A novel cross-sectioning slide of thin Plastocel car- 
bon-impregnated acetate plastic was recommended 
for use in making fiber cross-sections. For laboratory 
chemical treatment of cotton fabrics details were pub- 
lished of an apparatus consisting of a cylinder around 
which 8 x 10 inch samples were wrapped. Developed 
at the N. C. State College Dept. of Textile Research, 
the “Draftometer’? combined mechanical and elec- 
tronic features in an instrument to measure drafting 
forces in sliver and roving. 

American journals carried reports on the evaluation 
and comparison of yarn evenness testers; a dynamic 
yarn-break test to predict weaving performance; and 
the effect of nuclear radiation on yarn strength; also, 
a rapid method for determining the density of chemi- 
cally modified cotton and an instrument for measur- 
ing fiber crimp. Research by University of Southern 
California scientists indicated that measurement of 
detergency by reflectance may give erroneous results 
due to change in carbon particle size distribution. It 
was suggested that consideration be given to micro- 
scopic techniques or radioactive tracers. Other re- 
search workers investigating detergency measurement 
using artificially soiled cloths concluded that there is 
no substitute for actual performance tests under prac- 
tical conditions, the laboratory results being of prime 
value for screening purposes only. 





From laboratories of the British Rayon Research 
Association came a “Speedo-tex”’ stroboscopic type 
instrument for use in mills to determine speed of 
yarns in motion; the revolution of spindles, gear 
wheels or shafts, and a new version of electronic yarn 
tension recording equipment. English journals pub- 
lished a description of a newly designed instrument 
for determining tear strength, permitting accurate 
determinations by single rip, tongue or trapezoid 
methods; a collective yarn testing method for break- 
ing 100 threads at once; and an instrument to estimate 
wool fiber cross-sections. 

More complete data on a simple test to give a “Duty 
Factor’ as a measure of fabric serviceability, as de- 
termined by workers at Courtauld’s, appeared in the 
literature in January. A new type of testing machine, 
the BFT Mark II, was reported as being suitable for 
measuring resistance to flexing and to ball penetration 
on resin-finished rayon staple fabrics. From England, 
too, were reports of a new laboratory dyeing machine 
featuring various holders for yarn, piece goods or 
bulk fiber; and a cloth profile recorder to measure 
pick spacing in thick and thin places; to show change 
of pick spacing at pirn changes, and to detect varying 
degrees of pebble in crepe fabrics. Of German origin 
were a pressing tester for determining dimensional 
changes in fabric shrinkage and the ‘‘Statometer’’, a 
portable, battery-operated static meter. 

During the past year the Dutch Enka Company dis- 
closed a technique for evaluating yarn liveliness, de- 
rived from the Shirley Institute “Snarling Test’; an 
instrument operating on the principle of a chain bal- 
ance for fiber crimp measurements; a twist irregu- 
larity meter for tire cord; and means for determining 
the voluminosity of yarns. 


Organization and Research Institute Activities 

The National Cotton Council, following the pattern 
established several years ago, sponsored a cotton re- 
search clinic in February and a chemical finishing 
conference in September. The former highlighted re- 
search reports and discussions of the newest develcp- 
ments in cotton fiber processing and testing, while the 
latter emphasized progress in the chemical modifica- 
tion of cotton and fabric finishing. At the annual 
meeting of the Textile Research Institute papers were 
presented on the mechanical properties of fibers, 
chemical structure of textiles, a study of the soiling of 
carpet fibers and the effects of heat treatment of 
Arnel cellulose triacetate yarns and fabrics. 

Representative of the important part played by our 
textile school research departments, N. C. State Col- 
lege School of Textiles released for publication details 
of the carding project sponsored by six mills several 
years ago, describing methods by which appreciable 
reduction in card waste could be achieved. A record 
attendance was reported for a new course in Para- 
chute Technology offered at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Committee D-13 of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials was active in studying test methods for 
stretch yarns; crimp; stiffness; tricot fabric grading; 
snagging and shrinkage in laundering, as well as in 
the investigation of analytical test methods of some of 
the newer synthetics in blends. 

Celanese announced plans to establish most com- 
plete development laboratory facilities at Charlotte. 
The Rayon & Acetate Producers Group initiated a re- 
search program directed at improving finished rayon 
and acetate fabrics. The Textile Research Institute 
made plans for providing additional space at Prince- 
ton. In England, new research laboratories were 
opened by Courtaulds at their Coventry plant and by 
3ritish Enka, while the Textile Machinery Makers, 
Ltd. prepared for further expansion of facilities. 

Along with the application of research to improve 
the old and create the new, it is gratifying to note a 
growing interest in the establishment of standards of 
quality to insure consumer satisfaction. The ‘‘Avisco” 
Integrity Plan of American Viscose Corp. proposes to 
provide an incentive for the production of serviceable 
fabrics. The Bishopville Finishing Co. announced 
adoption of the American Standards Association L-22 
end-use standards for rayon and acetate fabrics. 
Courtaulds of England extended their “Tested Quality 
Plan” to include woven as well as knitted fabrics. The 
National Association of Shirt, Pajama and Sportswear 
Manufacturers disclosed plans to label farbics in five 
categories, ranging from ‘completely washable” to 
“dry clean’ and a group of New Jersey dyers organ- 
ized to improve dyeing.and finishing 


Summary 

To select the outstanding fiber and fabric develop- 
ments of the year is more difficult than choosing an 
All-American football team. Those which reached 
maturity in 1955, even though they were born earlier, 
include knitted wear of high-bulk spun Orlon or 
Acrilan; wash-and-wear fabrics of 100% synthetics; 
Dacron and cotton blends and 100% cotton; stretch 
nylon hosiery; Orlon-Dynel pile ‘“‘fur-like” coatings; 
Acrilan and Orlon blankets; nylon tarpaulins; rayon 
tufted carpeting; stabilized finishes for rayons; me- 
tallic yarns; and solution-dyed fibers and yarns. 

Accomplishments in chemical, dyestuff and mill 
finishing processes and equipment are not singled out 
because each is a contributing factor in the develop- 
ments mentioned above. The trends are clear—more 
versatile equipment for handling a variety of fibers 
and staple lengths; larger packages and fewer opera- 
tions in converting fibers to yarns; simpler and speed- 
ier weaving machines; more efficient wet processing; 
improved color-fastness; controlled shrinkage; and 
tailor-made finishes to suit specific end-use require- 
ments. Research is a versatile performer—it gave us 
something new yesterday, improves it to-day and 
tries hard to make it obsolete tomorrow. 


Report from Japan 


(Continued from Page 69) 

Importers of synthetic fibers have formed their 
own trade association, with the avowed object of 
pressuring the Government into a more liberal atti- 
tude on imports. The Government holds that the 
budding domestic synthetics industries must be pro- 
tected. The importers, spinners and weavers of the 
imported fibers say that the demand now far ex- 
ceeds the domestic supply. They argue, too, that 
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acrylic and polyester fibers are not being made in 
Japan, and that imports of these and of acetate fibers 
should be permitted. It is argued with some logic that 
these imported supplies help build up the market ac- 
ceptance and sales potential for the day when domes- 
tic production can fill the demand. 

There are new reports of a major textile firm about 
to announce development of its own acrylic fiber and 
plans for production. There are also reports, stronger 
than the past year, of negotiation for production here 
of two American acrylic fibers. 
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David H. Smith has joined the 
Universal Winding Co. as systems 
and procedures analyst 

Dan River Mills, Inc. announces 
the appointment of two sales man- 
agers: V. Clyde Verlander, Los 
Angeles office; Edward A. Tobin, 
Atlanta office 

W. E. Bassett has been appointed 
director of textile operations in 
Celanese Corp.’s Charlotte, N. C. 
headquarters. F. Murray Davidson 
will take his place as manager of 
the Customer Service Dept. in 
Charlotte. Thomas F. Connell has 
been made manager of the com- 
pany’s spun yarn plant at Burling- 
ton, N.C 
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M. Romer 


M. Romer has joined the mer- 
chandising division of Industrial 
Rayon Corp. The company also 
appointed Kenneth H. Robbins as 
assistant industrial engineering 
managel 

William E. Jennings has been 
appointed manager of Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp.’s Fibe1 
Application Research Laboratory, 
Chesterfield Plant, Hopewell, Va. 

Dr. Robert T. Armstrong has 
been elected vice president-tech- 
nical director of Celanese Corp. of 
America 

J. Warren Kinsman, vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of 
directors of the Du Pont Co., has 
retired after 40 years with the 
company 


Lon Nave 


Lon Nave has been transferred 
from American Bemberg’s plant 
in Elizabethton, Tenn. to the com- 
pany’s New York sales office 


Norbert Lloyd Enrick will dis- 
cuss CONVENTIONAL AND NEWER 
METHODS OF ENDS DOWN AND LOOM 
Stop TESTING, at the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Textile 
Methods and Standards Associa- 
tion, at Clemson, South Carolina, 
March 22 and 23, 1956. He will 
also attend the chairmanship of 
the technical sessions program of 
the annual convention of the Tex- 
tile Division, American Society for 
Quality Control, to be held Febru- 
ary 13 to 15, at the Institute of 
Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. He is known to our read- 
ers from his popular series on 
Quality Control through Statistical 
Methods and Modern Mill Controls, 
now available in bound form from 
this Magazine 


Edward M. Fuller, secretary- 
treasurer and director of Green- 
wood Mills, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Arbitration of the National 
Federation of Textiles. 


Marvin McCall has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of American Moistening 
Co., Charlotte, N. C 


W. E. Stubbins 


William E. Stubbins has been 
made New England representative 
for Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., 
Paterson, N. J 


Henry A. Reinhardt has been 
elected vice president for manu- 
facturing of Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co., Ine 


Virgil W. McDaniel has_ been 
named division president of Inter- 
chemical Corp.’s Cotan Division, 
Newark, N. J 


John R. McCauley has joined 
the application engineering staff 
of Wheelco Instruments Division, 
Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, I] 


T. R. Miller has been made di- 
rector of development of Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Co., Division 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

D. G. Carmichael has been ap- 
pointed chief consulting chemist 
for Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc. 
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W. I. Galliher, vice president and 
director for Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., has retired. Chris 
F. Bingham, formerly director of 
sales, will succeed Mr. Galliher as 
vice president. Other changes in- 
clude the appointments of H. W. 
Gleichert as vice president of mar- 
ket research and development; W. 
F. Newton as director of sales; and 
P. A. Fedor, Jr., as assistant di- 
rector of sales. 


J. W. Furr 


James W. Furr has been trans- 
ferred from North American 
Rayon Corp.’s Greensboro office to 
the company’s New York sales 
office. 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, eco- 
nomic adviser to the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
will retire from active industry 
service early in 1956. 


E. L. Meadows has been ap- 
pointed supervisor, Marketing In- 
formation Services, for Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Co., a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. 


Rupert Riley has joined the sales 
division of Pneumafil Corp., Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


American Viscose Corp. an- 
nounces two appointments in its 
Marcus Hook plant: G. William 
Byers as head of the weaving divi- 
sion, and Warren K. Simons as 
head of the staple technical sales 
division. 


Raymond W. Jacoby, consultant 
with Ciba Co., Inc., New York, has 
been reelected president of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 


Miss DeAlva Stewart has been 
made merchandise coordinator for 
American Rayon Institute, Inc. 


R. L. Hock has been appointed 
manager of American Cyanamid’s 
Fortier plant at New Orleans, La. 


James F. Cairns and Robert A. 
Jones have been appointed sales 
representatives for the Textile 
Chemicals Division of the Nopco 
Chemical Co. 

H. M. Jackson has been made 
southern representative for Whit- 


insville Spinning Ring Co. 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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How Proctor Blending Equipment makes 





MORE PROFITS 


at ALEXANDER SMITH 


‘manufacturing costs reduced...quality increased...’’ 


‘**We think it would be an opportune time to discuss the very fine 
equipment you have furnished us in Greenville and Yonkers, and for 
us to show our appreciation of your efforts to reduce our manu- 
facturing costs and to increase our quality ...’—writes Alexander 
Smith’s Director of Engineering. For today, improved automatic blend- 
ing of wool or synthetics is a cost-saving reality at Alexander Smith. 











4 sigs S i: 


THE PROCTOR ROLLER BLENDER distributes the precision-weighed stock, re-lays it in lay- 
ers and then breaks it down from top to bottom keeping variations in the fibers blended 
under 114°%. The second unit is on color blending and assures uniformity of shade in 
their carpet yarns. 


EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY— Regardless of the size of your 
mill, a Proctor & Schwartz blending system will not only pay for itself 
quickly in direct labor savings, but also in the production of better 
yarns at greater profits! 


QUALITY PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED—Blending is just one of the 
many fiber processing operations of every conceivable type which have 
been pioneered by Proctor and Schwartz—world’s largest and most 
experienced producer of blending machinery. And, as always, every 
piece of Proctor blending equipment, from the smallest pilot unit to the 
largest system, comes to you with the assurance of quality performance 
—as guaranteed. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING SYSTEMS * WEIGHING FEEDS « PICKERS » SHREDDERS « BALE 
BREAKERS +« SYNTHETIC CARDS + GARNETTS + DRYERS FOR FIBROUS MATERIAL 
*¢ YARN DRYERS + HOT AIR SLASHER DRYERS + CLOTH CARBONIZERS + ROLLER 
DRYERS AND CURERS + LOOP AGERS FOR PRINT GOODS « TENTER HOUSINGS « OPEN- 
WIDTH BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR WOVEN FABRICS +* MULTIPASS AIRLAY DRYERS «+ 
NYLON SETTING EQUIPMENT + CON-O-MATIC WASHERS * CONTINUOUS BLEACH 
SYSTEMS FOR PRODUCING TUBULAR KNITS + EQUIPMENT FOR, DMANI2 ~® 
SHRUNK-TO-FIT FABRICS * CARPET DRYERS fe IZED 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery and Industrial Drying Equipment 
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U. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 


This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow 
as reported by the producers in January, 1956. All 
prices are given as subject to change without notice. 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN 


American Bemberg 


Current Prices 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 


No Twisted* High Twist Skeins & Cones 
Twist Skeins Ble 12 or 15 18 
Den/Fil Skeins & Cones Turns Turns Turns Turns 
40/30 $1.45 $1 
50/36 1.20 iz 
45 1.10 1.25 $1.48 
5/60** 1.00 1.13 1.37 
— 90 1 1.27 
5/60 ¢ $1.05 
120 89 96 1.08 1.25 
300 /225 12 1.00 
* Twisted includes twists up to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, and up 
to 5 turns on heavier deniers 
** Spun dyed black 15¢ per Ib. extra 


“44” HH Spool Spun Yarn 


12 
Turn 
No No 5 5 12 Skeins 
Twist Twist Turn Turn Turn & 
Den/Fil Tubes Beams Beams Cones Beams Cones 
40/30 $1.25 $1.25 
50/36 1.00 1.00 
45 1.04 $1.42 
45** a4 94 $1.05 $1.05 $1. $1.39 
5/54 92 
60** 85 85 99 99 
perere 75 79 87 
120 79 91 
** Bemberg Solution Dyed yarns are spun in 75/45 60 only 
Black 15¢ extra; all other colors 35¢ extra 
*** Spun dyed black 15¢ per Ib. extra 


1.2% 
1.18 


Short Nubbi Yarn 


Ble 
No 2% 2 5 5 Twist 
Twist Twist Twist Twist Twist Skeins & 
Den/Fil Skeins Skeins Cones Skeins Cones Cones 
150/90 $1.04 $1.12 $1.12 $1.24 
150/90 1.04 1.12 1.12 1.24 
200/120 82 1.02 92 
200/120 2 1.02 92 
300/180 82 $1.02 $ .92 
4000 400/224 82 1.02 92 
6000 600/360 82 1.02 92 
8000 800/450 82 1.02 92 
* Code 1517 can be run in warp or filling 
** Code 2025-Softer than 2000 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. Shipping Point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River Minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. aliowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates if 
sold f.o.b. delivery point 


American Enka Corp. 


Current Prices 
Standard Quality Yarns 


Weav- 
ing 
Den./Fil Cones Beams Skeins 
50/18 
75/10 
75/18 


7 
75 


o Knitting 
Cones 


ey 


f 14M 1.32 
s 1 18M 1.27 
s 2 
S&Z 
s 
S&Z 
5S&Z 
5S 
S&Z 


79 


WNwNUN wud 


( Long .89 

} Short .94 
Long .95 

Ss ¢ Short 1.00 


1S&Z 


150/90 c 2 87 
200/40 3 
250/60 
300/50 i < 70 
300/60 .P,E : 70(8M) .73 
300/60 : 7 70 
300/60 3s K 73 
300/60 
300 /40,120 
H.T. 2.5S 7 72 
450/80 3 s 37 67 
600/80,120 ; 66 64 
900/120 
900/120 
o.T. 3.4S 3 67 65 
B—Briglo P—Perlglo (semi-dull) E—Englo (dull) H.T High 
Tenacity 
* Add l¢ per pound on 3-lb. knotless cakes, all deniers 


“Jetspun’’ Colored Yarns 


Weav- 
ing 

Den/Fil. Tenacity Turns Cones Beams Cakes 
100/40 Regular 2.5S 1.34 1.34 
100/60 Regular S&Z 1.26 
150/40 Regular 2.1S 21 1.21 
300/40 Regular 3.4S 05 
450/80 Regular 3.0S 02 
600/80 Regular 3.4S 01 
900/120 Regular 3.4S 00 
300/40 High 3.48 07 
600/80 High 3.48 03 
900/120 High 3.4S 02 1.02 All 

Terms: Net 30 days F.O.B. Enka, North Carolina or Lowland, Ten- 
nessee. Minimum common carrier transportation charges prepaid to 
first destination on or east of the Mississippi River 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective January 23, 1956 


Graded Yarns 


All Cones 
Den- Short Long Beams 
ier Filament Type Skeins Skeins Tubes Cakes 

20 Bright & Dull $1.54 $1.51 $1.40 
10 Bright 1.36 1.25 
10-30 Bright 1.15 1.12 x 
30 Dull 1.12 
14-40 Bright 1 99 
60 Dull 1.01 
24-40-60 Bright & Semi-Dull ¢ 86 
40 Dull 86 
90 Dull 87 
10*-44 Bright 3 8 79 
60 Semi-Dull & Dull 
tt Bright & Dull 
234 Dull 
100 Bright 
100 Bright 
60-100-150 Bright 

1200 75 Bright 

2700 150 Bright 


Extra Turns Per Inch 


Bright 6-Turns $1.31 $1 
Bright 6-Turns 1.19 1 
Bright 6-Turns 1.04 
Bright 5-Turns 

Bright 6-Turns 

Bright 5 Turns 


Rayflex 


150 Rayflex 
300 Rayflex 
450 Rayflex 
600 n Rayflex 
900 . Rayflex 


Thick and Thin Yarns 


Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Dull 

Bright & Dull 


Colorspun Yarns 
Currently producing 150/30 and 300/60 regular tenacity and 900/234 


Rayflex at premiums of $.35 per pound 
* New sizes 
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Olen F. Marks, formerly con- 
nected with Industrial Rayon Corp., 
has joined the Textile Research 
Dept., School of Textiles, N. C. 
State College. 





H. A. Molteni 


Henry A. Molteni has been ap- 
pointed plant manager in charge 
of all plant operations of Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co. 


Kenneth H. Barnard has been 
appointed to the faculty of New 
Bedford Institute of Textiles and 
Technology as visiting professor. 


George F. McRoberts has been 
made advertising manager for the 
Whitin Machine Works. Succeed- 
ing him as_ superintendent of 
Erectors and Factory Building 
Schedules is Thomas P. O’Connell. 


Oliver M. Morgan has been made 
director of chemical sales and Har- 
old L. Rieg as director of dyestuff 
sales and branch operations, Na- 
tional Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Assets of Clinton Foods’ corn 
processing division, Clinton, Iowa, 
will be sold to Standard Brands, 
Inc., according to the terms of a 
sales agreement jointly announced 
recently by the companies. The 
proposed sale will be submitted for 
approval of Clinton Foods’ stock- 
holders early this year. 


The Schwarzenbach Huber Co. 
has formed its own organization to 
distribute its fabrics nationally to 
wholesale and retail trade and to 
decorative fabric jobbers. 


Albert W. Metzger has been made 
sales promotion manager, Indian 
Head Mills, Inc. 


DEATHS 


Henry E. Stehli, 53, chairman of 
the board of Stehli & Co., Inc., on 
December 8. 


George L. Baxter, 59, director 
and sales manager of Bradford 
Dyeing Association, on December 9. 


Herman Cone, 60 president and 
chairman of the board of Cone 
Mills Corp., on December 10. 


Vincent Lyons, 48, director of 
press relations of Celanese Corp. of 
America, on November 14. 
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Is Produced On This 


NASH 88 


Automatic Bobbin Refinisher 


— but defects in spinning or weaving resulting 
from the use of rough bobbins are effectively 


prevented 





[11222 


How The “NASH 88” Performs 


Throwing and twisting bobbins are refinished at the rate of ten 
pieces per minute. Controlled abrasive action on the barrel, 
inside flanges, and over the top radius is provided. Inside sur- 
face and top radius of fibre flanges are furnished. All rough- 
ness is removed to prevent tearing of filaments. The “NASH 
88” cleans as well as finishes. 

Write For Illustrated Bulletin Today 







2365 N. 30th Street @ Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 


rn 
BUILT TO STAND THE GA‘*¥F 


Now more than ever before with the many new types of synthetics 
it's important that bobbins be designed in every detail to fit 
specific needs of the user, then built to exacting specifications. 


The Allentown Bobbin Works is a custom ''shop" on a production 
line basis. You can have the individualvariations your production 
atoll g-tMoh Maes s Meh mo MMS (ol alelol co Me olgololllam : 
All types of bobbins for fine yarn processing designed and built 
to fit your needs. 

Brass bushings are now standard for all straight spindle bobbins. 


ALLENTOWN BOBBIN WORKS, nc. 


MACK 


ALLENTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


— ? 
> i 7 


‘7 SS | C 


TAKE-UP BOB- WINDER-SPINNER TWISTER BOBBIN—ALL HEADLESS PACKAGES SHIPPING BOB- 
BIN—BAKELITE BOBBIN- BAKELITE BAKELITE BARREL AND IN SEVERAL TYPES BIN — MAPLE 
BARREL, ALUM- BARRELANDBUSH- HEAD—BRASS BUSHINGS OF ALL BAKELITE BARREL, FIBER 
INUM HEAD. INGS, FIBER HEAD. FOR STRAIGHT SPINDLES. CONSTRUCTION. HEAD. 
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Viscose Filament Yarns 
The following deposit charges are made on invoices: 
Metal Section Beams $170.00 each 
Wooden Section Beams 55.00 each 
Wooden Section Beam Crates 30.00 each 
Metal Section Beam Racks 75.00 each 
Metal Tricot Spools—14” flange 30.00 each 
21” flange 60.00 each 
Metal Tricot Spool Racks—14” flange 135.00 each 
21” flange 100.00 each 
Wooden Tricot Spool Crates 20.00 each 
Metal Tricot Beams—(32” flange) 150.00 each 
Metal Tricot Beam Racks—(32” flange 75.00 each 
Cloth Cake Covers 05 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition 
Terms: Net 30 days 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective January 26, 1955 


Den. Fil. Twist Beams Cones 
75/30/3 Bright $1.06 
100/40/3 Bright 91 
100/40/5 Bright 97 
100 /60/3 Bright 92 
150/40/3 Bright $ 82 
150/40/5 Bright 86 
150/40/8 Bright 92 
150/40/0 Bright (Non Shrunk) 66 
300 /50/3 Bright 68 
300 /50/0 Bright (Non Shrunk 60 
100/60/5 Dull 97 
100/60/0 Dull 88 
150/40/3 Dull 82 
150/40/0 Dull (Non Shrunk 66 
150/90/3 Dull 85 
250/60/0 Dull (Non Shrunk 64 
250 /60/3 Dull 72 


#52 Thick and Thin Rayon 


Cones Cakes 
150/60/3 Bright $1.10 
450 /120/3 Bright 89 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A 
River 
Note 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 
Effective January 23 


Beams 


Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


1956 
Bright and Dull 


(A) 

Cones, 

Beams, 

Tubes 

Cordura $1.90 
1.58 

“Cordura” 60 
Cordura” 5 


Skeins 
1.90 


Bright 
Dull 


A 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


150 3 Textile ‘““Cordur: 
150 3 Dull 
150 < Dull 
200 ’ 3 
300 
300 3.5 
300 2 < Textile 
450 
600 : 

600 : 3 Textile 
900 : 
900 

1165 
1800 

2700 

5400 


Cordur: 
Cordur: 


Textile “Cordur: 


Thick and Thin 

150 27 

150 

200 

200 

450 

1100 
2200 


300 88 
900 50 2% 83 
900 90 83 
2700 150 4 88 
2700 270 2! 88 
5400 540 88 


shipping point 


k t 
east of the Mississippi 


freight collect 


Non 
Shrunk 
Tubes 


Non 
Shrunk 
Tubes 


lowest 


Cakes 


$1 


(A) 2¢/lb. additional for cones less than 34% and tubes less than 2+ 


Terms: Net 30 days 
Prices are quoted F.O.B. Shipping Point 


lowest cost of transporta 
tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of the Mississippi lowest cost 


of transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River crossing 
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Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective January 27, 1956 


Bleached Yarns 


2.8 Lb. Cones 
Cones 


Turns per In 
4.4 Lb 


Filament 
| & Beams 


100 
150 
150 
150 


NNN 
on oA @ 
3 aoa 


200 
200 
300 
300 
300 
300 


=] +1 <) ~1~1 0 


NDNNNAG 


450 
600 
900 
900 


ARAH 


Luster #4 is semi 
Standard skein len at 2,100 y 900 denier, 3 
600 denier, 4,400 vards for 4 


all at 2¢ per pound over cone 


North American Rayon Corp. 
Current Price 
Effective 


January 24, 1956 


Cones 


Jacquard 


First Quality 
Knitting’, 
and Velvet Cc 
No Twist 
Knitting Co 


Yarns 
>= Den/Fil 


600/98 
900 
1800 Sy 
Semi-High 300 
Strength Yarns 
NI-NARCO 
* Oiled Cones .01 


lb. tubes $.02 


Tenn. allowed 
chandise transported 
sold f.o.b. delivery pi 


RAYON HIGH TENA 
YARN and FABRIC 


American Enka Corp. 
Effective January 26, 1956 
Tempra (High Tenacity) 


Denier Elongation 


1100 /480 
1230 /480 
1650/720 
820/720 igh 

2200/960 High & Low 


Suprenka (Extra High Tenacity) 


Low 


Low 


1100/480 
1650/720 Low 
1900 /720 High 
2200/960 Low 
* Beams Only 
Terms: Net 30 days, North Carolina, or I 


f.o.b. Enka, 


nessee; minimum freight allowed to first destination eas 


sissippi River 


66 66 
65 65 
65 65 


200 yards for 


450 denier r 6,500 vards for 300 denier 


Tubes** 
ty and Weaving Cones 
Untreated Cakes 


Beams, 


allowed 


ar. To 


ler 
affiliates if 


CITY 


Beams & Cones 


$.67 
67 
64 
64 


63 


69 
69 


68 


sowland Ten- 
t of the Mis 
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Drives 


(Continued trom Page 72) 

To maintain a constant force F at the surface of 
the beam for constant material surface speed, it is 
necessary to provide increasing motor torque and 
decreasing motor speed for increasing beam diam- 
eter. This is accomplished readily by maintaining 


MATERIAL 
TRAVEL -F 
ai orm —- < 
[= ) 
— for) 
Motor torque Kal, load torque Fr 


For constant I, and constant F, @ varies directly as the buildup 1 


Fig. 7B 


the motor armature current constant while vary- 
ing the motor shunt field excitation as a function 
of beam build-up. This accuracy of tension control 
during beam build-up is determined by the ability 
of the regulator to maintain a constant current 
during this condition. 


Viscuous Liquid Pumps 

In the production of film or synthetic fiber from 
fluids containing cellulose or polymer, it is fre- 
quently necessary to maintain pressure in a pipe 
supplying the fluid to the process at a fixed level. 
In the pumping of most fluids, this is easily accom- 
plished by using throttling or bypass valves actu- 
ated by the pressure in the line. Often, however, 
obstructions in the line of flow, such as valves, 
cause precipitation of the fluid resulting in freez- 
ing of valves and degradation of product. There- 
fore, controlling the speed of the positive displace- 
ment pump discharging fluid into the supply line. 

Any change in the rate of flow out of the supply 
pipe because of variations in the process demands 
must be accompanied by an immediate change in 
pump speed; this is necessary if a constant pres- 
sure is to be maintained since the pump is of a 
positive displacement type and the system pro- 
vides no compressible storage. 

A successful system for controlling these pump 
speeds has been an adjustable voltage drive, the 
excitation of the generator controlled by a high 
gain precision electronic regulator. The input cir- 
cuit of the regulator consists of a feedback signal 
voltage produced by a tachometer generator 
driven by the pump or pump motor, bucked 
against a reference voltage signal provided by an 
electronic controller activated by a pressure sensi- 
tive transducer located at the discharge port of the 
pump. The block diagram for this system is shown 
in Fig. 8. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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DIAMOND FINISH representatives 
are ‘‘at your service”’ 


Bill Dutemple is our sales 
manager and has been serving 
our users in the northeastern 
states and Canada for about 

30 years. His headquarters are 
here at Whitinsville. 


Bill Shirley has been a 
DIAMOND FINISH repre- 
sentative for about 10 years in 
the Southeast and is now 
concentrating on the Carolinas 
and Virginia. His home base is 
25 Oak Street, Belmont, 

North Carolina. 


Mac Jackson is new with us, 

coming with a fine record as a 
mill superintendent which fits 

H him beautifully for working 

i with DIAMOND FINISH 

4 customers in Georgia, Alabama 
s and Tennessee. His address is 








ST ‘= Z 216 Longview Drive, 
Se i sa Jefferson, Georgia. 
Your Ring Problems will have their 


careful attention. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss 


DIAMOND 
ST OO 
© Wina Rings since 1873 


| 


Makers of Spinning and 


FINISH 





Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, 25 Oak St., Belmont, N.C. 
Rep. for Ala., Ga., & Tenn: H. M. JACKSON, 216 Longview Dr., Jefferson, Ga. 


To get cash 

as you ship, 

regardless 
__of your terms 


Commercial Factors 


Corporation 


TW PARK AVENUE NEW YORK i€ N.Y 


MURRA 











Send today for free brochure. This brochure - 
describes all the key features of the 
“Protected Profit Program”... and offers 
valuable suggestions on how to expand 
your business and safeguard your profits. 
For your copy, phone or write to 

Mr. G. D. Moran, V.P., Dept. M-2 
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American Viscose Corp. 
Effective January 19, 1956 
Super Rayflex 


Den. Fil Twist Turns Cones 
1650 980 Oo $.66 $.69 
1650 980 Zz 4.1 


Tire Yarn 
1100 490 Z 3.2 
1650 980 A 3.2 
1650 980 oO 
2200 980 Oo 


High Strength 
115¢ 490 Z 2.5 67 67 
1230 490 Z 3.6 67 67 
1650 980 A 3.5 64 64 
1875 980 Z 3.€ 64 64 
Tire Yarn and High Strength Yarns are sold “‘Not Guaranteed for 


Dyeing 
Tire Fabric 


1100/4902 
1650/9802 
2200 /980 /2 
* Price determined by production factor 
Super Rayflex Fabric add .03 to the above fabric prices 
The following deposit charges are made on invoices 
Beams 55.00 each 
Crates 30.00 each 
Fabric Shell Rolls 3.50 each 
Same to be credited upon returr good condition—freight 
Terms: Net 30 days 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 
Current Prices 


Mu 
“Super Cordura 
(all packages) 
1100 480 
1250 480 
1650 720 
1900 720 
2200 960 
2450 960 
Beams containing ends of direct dyed yarn 
Terms: Net 30 days 
Prices are quoted F.O.B. shipping point—lowest cost of transporta- 
tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of the Mississippi lowest cost 
of transportation allowed or prepaid to the Mississippi River crossing 


tS 


$.76 
76 
69 
69 
68 


68 


NNNNNH 


$3.30 per end extra 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective January 27, 1956 
Unbieached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 


Turns 4.4 Lb. 2L 4.4 Lb 

Den. Fil. Per In. Cones Beams Tubes 
1100 480 - Tae “td 67 67 } 67 
1650 720 1.5 * “Z 64 } 64 
2200 720 2 63 
3300 1440 1s 64 34 64 
4400 1440 2 “Z" 63 63 63 
4400 2000 1. 63 63 63 

Standard skein lengths at 2, 100 yards for 900 denier, 3,200 yards for 
600 denier, 4,400 yards for 450 denier, and 6,500 yards for 300 deni 

all at 2¢ per pound over cone prices 

900 denier 6 turns—Plus 8¢ for cones 

900 denier 6 turns—Plus 8¢ for cones 

Luster +4 is semi-dull 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 
lowed at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 
River 


North American Rayon Corp. 
Super-Narco 


Super-Narco 
High Strength Yarns— Twist Cones 
1650 720 3Z 
1850 720 3Z $.64 
a High Strength Yarns— 
16 720 1.5Z 69 69 


a4 720 77.5 

Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis 
T allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 
if sold f.o.b delivery point 


ACETATE FILAMENT YARN 


American Viscose Corp. 


Current Prices 
Effective December 20, 1955 
Bright and Dull 


* Intermediate Twist 
Cones & 
Denier & 4-6 Lb. Twister Spinning Twist 
Filaments Tubes Warps Cones Warps 
14 $.¢ $.97 $1.00 $.93 $.94 
20 f 93 96 89 90 
28 9 £ 85 86 
32 80 : 76 77 
41 3 t 69 70 
54 0 38 66 67 
80 66 5 3 62 63 
* Standard Twist 2¢ additional 
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Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective December 19, 1955 

Bright and Dull 


Intermediate Twist 
1& i- 

Denier and 1 & 6-Lb 6-TM Pound O Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Tubes Cheeses Cones Beams Tubes 
45/13 $1.12 $1.13 $ SS BS $1.07 $ 
95/15 99 1.00 93 94 875 
75/20 95 } 89 90 79 
75/50 ¢ { 95 84 
100/26-40 ¢ ¢ 36 85 5 77 
120/40 3 
150/40 
200 /52 
300 /80 
450/120 
600/160 
900 /80-240 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or 
150 Denier 12 TM Tubes 
55/0/15Dull Tricot Beams 
2-Pound Cheeses s Than 4-Pound Cheeses 
2-BU and 4-BU Tubes San > as 4 and 6-Lb. Cones 

Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per poun d F O. B. shipping point, lowest 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdraw 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Spinning Twist 


Additional 


Acetate 


Low Twist Zero Twist Intermediate Twist 


2&4Lb. 
Tubes 
1-6 Lb. 
Twist 
Tubes 
Cones 
Beams 
Cones 
Beams 


— 


200,60 
240 /80 
300/40 80 
450/120 
600 /86 


3200/160/% 

5400 420 

6000 /744 

12000 /1488 
4 1¢ 
B. Regular 

Price 

C. 2 lb. Twist = he I ] Twisted Tubes on 


150-200-300 Deni 
‘Cake or- eadied 


Intermediate Twist 
Twisted Tubes 
_De nier 2Lb. 4 & 6 Lb. € ones Be ams Cc ones Be ams Tubes Beams 
1! 1 ¢ 


ntermediate Twist 


Low Twist Zero Twist 


on 


7 
1{ 
Ps 40 
200/60 


N10 


00 ‘40-80 


A > 
A regul 


Intermediate Twist Low Twist Zero Twist 
144&6 
Lb. 
Twisted 
Denier Tubes Tubes Cones Beams Cones Beams Tubes Beams 
: 17 1f 1 1.045 1.115 
98 1.08 
94 
83 86 
200/60 85 3 8 82 80 
300 /40-80 81 81 8 f 8 75 77 
450/120 } 
600 /80-160 
800 /40 
900 /44-70-240 
1800/88 
2700 /132-210 
3000 /210 
3200 /160 
5400 /420 
6000 /744 
12000 /1488 
A. Regular Twi intermediate twist 
prices 
B. 2 lb. Twisted Tubes are the same as lb. except on 150-200 
nd 300 denier intermediate twist where the price is .01 less 
C. 1 lb. 58” Tubes idd .02 to 2: 4] ” Tubes 
Terms: Net 30 Day Domestic r s are quoted F.O.B. Shipping 
Point—lowest cost of transportation allowed or prepaid. To points 
west of Mississippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed or prepaid to 
Mississippi River crossing 
Price subject to change without notice 
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Drives (Continued from Page 87) 





This slasher is equipped with multi-motors driven and controlled by 
electronic drives which start, accelerate and control speed to main- 
tain continuous, high-speed operation 


Any change in the pressure in the supply pipe 
is immediately reflected in a change in the refer- 
ence voltage through the action of the transducer 
and electronic controller. The electronic regulator 
then immediately acts to change the excitation of 
the adjustable voltage generator providing power 
for the pump motor, and a change in pump speed 
results to correct the error in pressure. 

Because of the nature of the hydraulic system 
involved here, extremely rapid errors in magni- 
tude can form. Unless the entire drive system can 
respond as rapidly as an error can form, it will be 
necessary to throttle the action of the various con- 
trolling media so as to tolerate a certain envelope 
of error in pressure, or else the entire system will 
hunt or surge, with the pressure going to danger- 
ous extremes. In order to provide stable operation 
of a system which has certain slow response ele- 
ments in the entire control loop, it may be neces- 
sary to throttle the action of the controlling sys- 
tem to a point where the system does not try to 
correct for the smaller magnitude quickly formed- 
errors. Instead, it tolerates these and responds only 
to slowly-formed drift errors in the system. 

Because this is undesirable, the alternative is to 
make all elements of the system as fast as possi- 
ble. This includes the pressure transducer, the 
electronic controller, the electronic regulator, the 
generator field time constant, and the time constant 
of the motor and load which includes inertia and 
armature circuit resistance considerations. The 
regulator in this application must be lightning fast 
if satisfactory stable operation is to be maintained. 

It is in such applications as this that the versatil- 
ity of the electronic regulator with its high gain 
for accuracy and its high speed of response for 
stability is demonstrated so dramatically. 


Rebeamer Drive 

A rebeamer drive provides an example of the 
accurate and effective correlation existing be- 
tween an electrical drive system designed with the 
aid of the analog computer and the actual field 
performance of the system. 

The rebeamer provides the means for repairing 
damaged threads anywhere within a beam of ma- 
terial. The drive is basically a two beam carriage 
designed for forward and reverse operation. The 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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Speeify COLLINS 
— “IRRIDIOR” 


THREAD GUIDES 






the finest in 
Hard Chromium Plated Work! 





} For over 35 years—Collins, forti- 
' fied with the technique and pro- 
d ja duction facilities, has pioneered in 
y\duction of wire work to suit the growing 
needs of the textile industry. 

And today, Collins ‘‘Irridior’ Thread Guides 
are “tops” in the processing of Nylon and Rayon 
threads—because ‘“Irridior’ means harder, 
denser chrome-plating designed to last longer 

“And now comes the New Irridior Matte 
Finish, identitied as Irridior F75—for those 
who prefer Matte or Sandblast Finish.” 


COLLINS SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 


1357-97 Monsey Ave. Scranton 2, Pa. 




















New! Sterling Boards of Stainless Steel 
Bobbin — Cone — Shell — Quill 

No rust, no replating, low maintenance when you use 
Sterling Stainless Steel Boards. 

Sterling Boards are self-stacking—eliminate racks— 
simplify handling—save space. 

Sterling Boards are made to your individual specifica- 
tions from either stainless steel or cadmium plated 
steel to hold the number and style of package you 
require. Write today and learn how you can save with 


Sterling Boards. 
TERLN 


DESIGNERS TEXTILE 
ENGINEERS ENGINEERING G& MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS MANUFACTURING CO. AND SUPPLIES 





WILKES-BARRE, PENNA 
Successor to Johnson Eng. & Mhy Co 


Specialists in Stainless Steel Products for the Textile Industry 
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Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


Tennessee Eastman Co. 


Effective December 19, 1955 


Estron Yarn, Bright or Dull — White 


Regular 
Denier & Twist Intermediate Twist 


: Low Twist 
Filament Cones Cones 


Tubes Beams Cones Beams 


$1.01 $0.99 $ $1.00 $0.93 $0.94 
97 9F 93 96 89 90 
99 97 95 § 
93 ¢ 89 9% gE 86 
86 82 5 7 

76 7 

50 .72 

300/75 68 

450/114 66 

600/156 64 

900/230 62 

900 & 
Heavier 

Current Prices 


Chromspun—Standard Colors (Except Black) 


Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist 
Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams 


55/13 $1.39 $1.40 1 $1.38 $1.31 

5/1§ 1.36 1.37 35 1.28 
100/25 1.30 1.31 1 29 1.22 
150/2 1 12 1.06 
300. 1 02 97 
00 95 


95 


Current Prices 


Chromspun—Black 


Low Twist & 
Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Spun Twist 
Filament Cones Beams Beams 
- 19 1 $1.12 
75/1 1 : 1.09 
100/25 1 
150/% 
200/: 
300/7 
450 
230 
900 > 


Prices are subject to change without notice 

Prices on special items quoted on request 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—wuU. S. A. dollars 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to 
a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall pay 
the excess of transportation cost and tax 


RAYON STAPLE and TOW 


American Bemberg 


Rayon Staple 


A-742 denier $ .40 

Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. Shipping Point. Minimum freight allowed 
o consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River 
To points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 
if sold f.o.b. delivery point 
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American Viscose Corp. 
Effective July 26, 1954 


Rayon Staple 


Bright 
and Dull 
Regular $ .34 
Extra Strength 
1.0 Denier .38 
‘Viscose 32A”’ 38 
‘Avisco Crimped” 
1.25 Denier 36 
3.0 & 5.5 Deniers 35 
8.0 & 15.0 Deniers 37 
‘Avisco Smooth” 
8.0, 15.0 & 22.0 Deniers 39 
Short Staple Blend 36 


Rayon Tow 


Grouped Continuous Filaments (200,000 Total Denier) 
1.5, 3.0 & 5.5 Denier Per Filament 
9.0 Denier Per Filament 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (4400/3000 & 2200/1500) 
Prices of other descriptions on request 
Terms: Net 30 days 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Rayon Tow 


3, 5.5 (200,000 total denier) bright 
5.5 (200,000 total denier) dull 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Effective November 2, 1953 


Rayon Staple 


Bright 


ind 3 denier $.32 


Available in 1%”, 1-9/16” and 2 


“Coloray’’ Spun Dyed Rayon Staple 


142-Den 3 Den 442 Den Price 
1-9/16” 2” 6” per Lb 
(Code numbers for color & denier) 
60 70 $.37 
62 72 .39 

Silver Grey 
Khaki 
Slate Grey 
Light Blue 
Sulphur 
Apple Green 
Peacock Blue 
Brown 55 
Medium Blue 15 
Dark Blue 16 
Indian Yellow 20 
Pink 21 
Turquoise 56 
Malachite Green 18 46 
Red 14 41 
Terra Cotta 8204 8219 
Medium Brown 8804 8819 
Hunter Green 5404 5419 

In addition to the above, Black is also available in 3 den 
den. 1-9/16”, 3 den. 24%”, 44% den. 2” and 4% den. 4’) 

Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama. Minimum transpor- 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River 


The Hartford Rayon Co. 


Div. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc 


Rayon Staple 
Effective February 1, 1956 


REGULAR 
1.5 denier Bright 
142” and 2” 
VISCALON 44 
15 denier 3” Dull 
VISCALON 66 (Crimped 
8 denier 2” Bright 
15 denier 3” Bright 
15 denier 3” Dull 
KOLORLOK Solution Dyed Rayon Staple—15 denier 3” 
Bright Dull 
Grey 45¢ 45¢ 
Sandalwood 45¢ 45¢ 
Nutria 45¢ 45¢ 
Light Green 45¢ 45¢ 
Mint Gre 45¢ 45¢ 
Champagne 45¢ 45¢ 
Brown 55¢ 
Black 43¢ 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 
cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing 
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Outlook (Concluded from Page 30) 


Tire Cord Outlook —Tire cord and fabric is one of 
the most important textile industrial markets. It is 
also one of the most interesting. Past history shows 
an almost complete displacement of cotton by rayon 
in this market. More recent past history shows a very 
rapid increase in the use of nylon at the expense of 
high tenacity rayon. It seems unlikely that nylon will 
duplicate the history of rayon. Latest figures on tire 
cord production suggest a somewhat more stable 
situation. 

First of all, third quarter production showed almost 
an unchanged total for the market as a whole. Cur- 
rent prospects are for some decline in total volume in 
1956. Both original and replacement tire production 
and sales reached exceedingly high levels in 1955, and 
at best are likely to show some declines. 

Secondly, third quarter output showed greater 
staying power for rayon than for nylon. Third quar- 
ter production of rayon tire cord was slightly below 
second quarter output; but the production of woven 
rayon tire cord, which is about 4 times more impor- 
tant, was slightly higher. 

On the other hand, third quarter output of cotton 
and nylon tire cord and fabric was 15% lower than 
second quarter output. Cotton plays a very small part 
in this combined figure, and most of the decline un- 
doubtedly was accounted for by nylon. 

This suggests strongly that the first period of rapid 
expansion in the use of nylon tire cord has reached an 
end. New evaluations will have to be made. Mean- 
while, the tenacity of rayon yarns has been increased 
again, by an amount that may be critical in this mar- 
ket. The present year is likely to bring a new and 
more careful evaluation of tire cord fibers and fabrics. 


OUR SPECIALTY! 


Our specialty is making Dary ring travelers—an item well and 
favorably known to the textile trade for more than half a cen- 
tury. Though times change, we at Dary hold to one course with- 


out deviation. We continue to serve, by pursuing our specialty 


When you need ring travelers, 
call on our experience to aid your 
choice. Consult your friendly 
Dary representatives! 


Always specify DARY Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. © reno 


e 
CRAWFORD "JACK" RHYMER,BOX 2261,GREENVILLE, S.C. [iio Sis! 
Oces®” 

CES 
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the ideal internal 
and external delustrants 


Rayon, acetate and other synthetic fi- 
bres have a permanent, smart, neutral 
finish after they have been delustered 
with TITANOX pigments. 

TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments are 
ideal for both internal and external ; 


delustering. The small particle size and ' “ 


high refractive index of TITANOX pig- 
ments give efficient diffusion, eliminating 
high sheen. 

Typical of these pigments which are 
being widely used in the textile industry 
are: 

TITANOX-A-MO—for the internal deluster- 
ing of viscose rayon and the preparation 
of external delustrants. 

TITANOX-AA—for the internal delustering 
of acetate rayon. 


Our Technical Service Department al- 
ways stands ready to assist you with any 
problem on the use of titanium dioxide 
pigments in the textile field. Titanium 
Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 2; Boston 6; 
Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Houston 2; 
Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pitts- 
burgh 12; Portland 14, Ore.; San Fran- 
cisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium 
PigmentsLimited, Montreal 2;Torontol. 
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TITANIUM PIGMENT\(, 
CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





ACETATE STAPLE and TOW The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices 
Standard Second 


Celanese Corp. of America Den Fil Twist Type Pkge Price/Lb. Price/Lb. 
SD Bobbins $9.00 $8.50 
SD Bobbins 6.00 70 
SD Bobbins 6.00 40 
SD Bobbins 3.50 30 
SD Bobbins 70 55 
HSD Bobbins 40 
SD Bobbins 20 
SD Bobbins 05 
D Bobbins 05 
SD Bobbins 00 
SD Bobbins 
B Bobbins 
HB Bobbins 
HB Bobbins 
SD Bobbins 
SD Bobbins 
B Bobbins 
HB Bobbins 
HB Bobbins 
HB Beams 
HB Tubes 


Current Prices 1 1 


Staple : 


10 
VO 
non 


, bright and dull 
r deniers, bright and dull 
t filament staple, bright 


7) 


Celatow 
Up to and including 8 denier per filament, bright and dull 
All other deniers, bright and dull 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


Tennessee Eastman Co 100 
140 
Effective October 31 1955 200 
210 
Estron Staple 260 
Deniers per Filament Bright and Dull ce 
2, 3, and 5 $.32 per Ib 840 
Prices are subject to change without notice Terms: Net 30 days 
rices on special items quoted on request Note: All Standard Quality Yarn—No break 
rms: Net 30 days. Payment—tu. S. A. dollars Bobbins, tubes, beams, and crates for beams become the property 
Transportation charges prepaid on allowed to des ation in the of the yarn purchaser. Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, de- 
United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select pending on type; tubes are invoiced at 40¢ each; and beams and 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees rates for beams are invoiced at $220 and $25 respectively 
i yute or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall 
the excess of transportation cost and tax 


100 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
NON CELLULOSIC YARN Textile Fibers Dept. 


A RYLI Current Prices 
Gc Cc Nylon Yarn 
Den- Fila- Turn/ Ist 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ier ment In. Twist Type* Package Grade 
7 0 oO 200 Bobbin $10.00 
Textile Fibers Dept 1¢ 0 oO 200 Bobbin 9.00 
Current Prices Oo 200 Bobbin 8.00 
“us u 1: y Z 200 Bobbin 8.00 
Orlon 1: Oo 200 Bobbir 6.00 
2nd 1! oO 670/680 Bobbin 6.10 
- 200 Bobbin 6.00 
200 Bobbir 
200 Bobbin 
670 Bobbir 
209 Bobbir 
100/200 Bobbir 
670 /680 Bobbir 
200 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
Bobbin 
Bobbir 
Bobbin 
670/680 Bobbir 
200 3obbir 
200 Bobbin 
200 Bobbi: 
670 Bobbin 
200 Bobbir 
100/200 Bobbi: 
100,200 Bobbir 
300 Bobbin 
670/680 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
200 Bobbir 
100/200 Bobbin 
300 Bobbin 
680 30bbin 
200 Bobbin 
100 200 Bobbin 
300 Bobbir 
100 Bobbir 
100 Bobbin 
680 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
300 Bobbin/Beam 
300 Bobbir 
100 Bobbir 
200 3obbin 
300 3obbin 
100 Bobbin 
300 Bobbin 
300 Alum. Tube 
Bean 


Grade 
$2.35 
2.10 
2.00 
30 days 
are subject 
lipping pc 


NNNNNNON 


o) 


40 
. . . 40 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 40 
v v9 : 40 
Caprolan’”’ Tensile Tough Nylon a0 
Effective December 1, 1955 4 
60 
Heavy Yarns 70 
Denier Filament Turn/in Type** Package Price/Ib. 70 
2100 6 d/f N al HB Parallel Paper Tube* $1.38 a 
‘ 6d/f N HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.38 An 
5000 6da/f N al HB -arallel Paper Tube 1.38 sel 
15000 6 d/f Nominz Parallel Paper Tube 1.38 80 
Terms—Net 30 days 100 
These prices are subject to change without notice. All prices are 100 
quoted f.o.b. shipping point 100 
Freight equalized with the nearest nylon yarn producing plant by $4 
1 Paper Tubes non-returnable, no charge seam 
e is used to describe luster and tenacity 50 
- HB: High Tenacity, Bright S00 
7 - 200 
American Enka Corporation 210 
' . 260 
Nylenka Filament Yarn Prices 400 «68 
coe 420 68 
Effective December 1, 1955 780 51 
800 140 
840 136 
840 140 


a ee ae ae a re 
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Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


> per 


ound Substd 


Industrial Yarn 
15120 2520 0 oO 300 Paper Tube 


Tenacity 


per Package 


9202 igh Pirns These prices are subject to change without notice 
9208 ish Ciao Terms Net 30 Days 
9302 < Beams As Re “ All prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point 
FIVE i a « ns £ a= * ; 1 , 
e 6 Freight equalized with the nearest Nylon Yarn Producing Plant 
> > our route 
9214 Cones 4Lbs. $1.65 $1.55 tren ale Cae invoiced as a separate item 
9212 : Pirns + : Bobbins at 25 cents or 45 cents each depending on type 
9216 7 Canes Aluminum Tubes at 40 cents each 
9802 aa Beams ‘(Domestic Price) at $220.00 each 
9802 . aa 
9642 Cradles ‘Domestic Price) for Beams at $115.00 each 
Semi-dull 9442 Be 7 4 oe = de posit carriers and remain the property 
Semi-dull 9428 y du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Ser jull 9432 
0.5Z Semi-dull 9418 1 
15/1 0.5Z Semi-dull 9408 Normal 4 
eed . é recy . ; J F * Type is used to describe luster, tenacity, and size or oil content 
Terms: Net 30 days J Enka North Carolina Freight charges Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity 
be equalized with charges from producing points of like materials Type 200 Semidull, normal tenacity 
ca ed nearest to destination Type 209 Semidull, normal tenacity, #S-139 spin finish 
Pirns charged at $ 25 each. Deposit refunded upon return of pirn Type 300 Bright, high tenacity 
good condition. Cones are non-returnable. Beams (Domestic Price Type 670 Dull, normal tenacity 
$220 each. Cradles (Domestic Price) for beams at $50.00 each Type 680 Dull, normal tenacity 
s and cradles are deposit carriers and remain property of ** Based on nylon containing 4.5% moisture regain 
erican Enka Corporation Finish content is not included in billed weight 


Yarn Weight 


» » Pound Std 


9204 


RBRVS 


Types 


MeN NM NNN hl 


>. $6.00 $5.71 
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Drives Continued from Page 89) 


Here two beams on the same slasher are independently powered and 
controlled by Reliance drives. Use of these drives substantially in 
creased productivity of this machine 


full beam is unwound onto an empty core at con- 
stant speed until a yarn breakage detector unit 
indicates a broken thread. The drive is then auto- 
matically and quickly brought to a smooth stop so 
that the damaged thread may be repaired. Then 
the operator simply presses the run pushbutton 
causing the drive to accelerate smoothly back up 
to the present operating speed. This process is re- 
peated until all of the damaged threads have been 
repaired. The operator then sets the controls for 
reverse operation causing the line to run in the 
opposite direction to rewind the threads back onto 
the original beam. 

During all of the operating conditions of accel- 
eration, deceleration, beam buildup and build 
down, and constant running for both forward and 
reverse directions of material travel, approxi- 
mately 7 lbs. constant tension must be maintained 
between the unwinding and winding beams. Fig. 
Ya is a schematic diagram for the basic system em- 
ployed, while Fig. 9b is a block diagram for this 
system 

With the shaft type wind and unwind units used 
it is necessary to compensate for changes in beam 


(Continued on Page 95) 


Figs. 9a & 9b (Bottom 
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Nothing is impossible 
unless you have to do it yourself. 


We who manufacture 


LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


can’t make a guide that lasts forever. We can and do 
produce long wearing dimensionally accurate guides 
that give the most economical and satisfactory service. 
Available in white or ‘Durablu’ finish. Write for catalog 
and samples. 


LAMBERTVILLE CERAMIC 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 








pindles 








The bobbin that gives you 
the best run for your money. 
Want samples? Write us! 


f PRECISION 


m Bobbins 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 


& SHUTTLE CO. 


30 Crown Street 
NASHUA, N. H. 


~ PRECISIONS 














\ BOBBINS / 





J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 


STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 


WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL - APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 





POLYESTER 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers Dept 


Current Price 


“Dacron’ 


“Ist 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 


ACRYLIC 
The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices 


“Acrilan 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 


Div. Union Carbide and Ca 


Textile Fibers 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fiber 


Current Prices 


Orlon’’ Acrylic Staple & Tow 
Denier Price 
ist Grade 
De $1.30 
De 


De 


NYLON 
American Enka Corp. 


Nylenka (Nylon Six Staple) 


Semi-Dull 


r, i's 


Bright 


Terms 
to be equalized 


located nearest 


94 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 


Current Prices 


Nylon Staple and Tow 


Denier Length Type* Price/Lb.** 
va. e*..214,* 100/200 $1.30 
Wacoal 101/201 1.32 
100/200 
101/201 
22 M 100/200 
2%2"—3 4 101/201 
4% 6\2 100 
442”"—6 2 


Tow price same as Staple for 


sits 
Noda 


NON 


1.5 denier type 200 in 330,000 total denier 
1.5 denier type 201 in 350,000 total denier 
3.0 denier type 100/200 in 430,000 total denier 
3.0 denier type 101/201 in 455,000 total denier 
6.0 denier type 100 in 330,000 total denie 
345,000 total denie 


330,000 total denier 


6.0 denier type 101 
15.0 denier type 100 in 
15.0 denier ty 101 in 350,000 total denier 
prices are subject to change without notice 
Net 30 day 
ices are quoted f.o shipping point 


equalized with Covington, Va. or Enka, N. C. by our route 


Types 


ised to descr 


t crimpset, or crimpset 
100 Bright, nor tenacity, 1 rimpset 

101 Bright, normal tenacity, crimpset 

200 Semi l, norn tenacity, not crimpset 

201 Semi-dull, normal nacity, crimpset 


regain 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective November 23, 1955 


Nylon Staple 


30 per Ib 
5 per lb 
0 per lb 


1.5 denier $1 
2, 3 and 6 denier 1.2 
and 15 denier 1.2 
sright and semi-dull, required length 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b 


POLYESTER 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers De pt 


Current Prices 


“Dacron” Staple and Tow 


‘Tow 

Staple Length Bundle Ist Gr. 
385M $1.40 
5 1.38 


2 


Luster Type 
5400 1 ae 

400 142”-4! 

401 1 41%, 
1 4 


5400 


s and contains 


5100 
600 
5700 
9500 
5900 Ss i- 

Tubes are inv« a separ item at $.50 or $.80 each and 
re returnable for credit 

* Trademark for du Por 


POLYVINYL ACETATE 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 1, 1950 


Vinyon Staple 


3.0 denier 42” unopened $.80 per Ib 
3.0 denier 114", 2” opened 90 per lb 


5.5 denier 1”, 34%” opened 90 per Ib 
Terms: Net 30 days 
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Drives (Continued from Page 93) ei 
— Se 
— — oS 


diameter by automatically adjusting the motor 
speed in inverse ratio to the beam diameter 
change. Such a condition is necessary in order to 
maintain constant web tension at constant line 
speed for a varying beam diameter. 
Synthetic Tire Cord Processing 

The processing of some of the fabrics made of 
synthetic fiber requires that machine speed be 
closely related to other factors. A case in point is 
the treating of nylon cord used in tires. Here it is Y Aa M. i 
desirable to subject the material being processed ea an. 
to certain degrees of heat for certain periods of 
time. In order to obtain optimum results, changes 
in temperature in the critical sections of the ma- 
chine must be accompanied by _ proportional 
changes in line speed. Because of the inherently 
long time constants associated with temperature 
change, it is more practical to make machine speed 
a slave to temperature rather than the other way *U. S. Patent 2,625,343 
about. In order to point up the problem here let us New England Representative: 
assume that only one drive motor is involved, and J. H. Windle, Jr., 231 S. Main Street 
consider the control system shown in block dia- Providence, R. I. 
gram form in Fig. 10. 










EPI Plastic Bobbins* are running 
smoothly, even at 15,000 RPM. 
That's because they are machined 

on the most sensitive precision 
equipment and because every EPI 

Bobbin is dynamically balanced. 






Se - sca D 
| REL ERENCE REGCMATOR | 9t NERATOR Mo TOR | . 
Veo.TAGEr rs a | 
J ae ENGINEERE /, Mi ) 
~t aes INCORPORATED 
aol ere Gibsonvilte, North Carotina 
L ; 


tL 
fou panes | 


=< LOCKWOOD GREENE 
ES ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Fig. 10 specialists in the 


Obviously, if it is desirable to have the speed of EE 
the machine follow the temperature very closely, nol 














the simple voltage regulator used in the example t : 

of the range driv e would not provide adequate & 

accuracy of control. A precision regulator incor- of textile plants 

porating a high gain amplifier as described earlier 41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
would be required. The operator’s function, then, Sesion 14, Man: Sportanburg, S.C. 

is to set the desired ratio of speed to temperature 316 Stuart Street Montgomery Bldg. 
letting the regulator maintain this ratio. Brochure available on request 


The example of the type of control cited above 
may appear to be of academic interest only to tex- 
tile engineers. With many of the problems of dye- 
ing synthetic fibers yet unsolved, however, it is 
easily conceivable that the relating of speed to 
strength of solution or temperature or any number 
of other factors may some day become common- 
place in the textile field. 

With increased complexity of drive systems, it 
follows that the reliability of these systems must 
also increase. The manufacturer of electrical 
equipment can contribute to this reliability Norwegian Viscose Rayon Staple Fiber 
through proper design of basic products and drive 
systems while the user of electrical equipment can 
contribute to increased reliability by training Bright Dull 
maintenance personnel and improving established g u 
maintenance policies. 

With the need for high quality low cost fabrics 

(Continued on Page 96) 








me BOrregaard CO., 1. 


Norway House, 290 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





Sole Agent For United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba 
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PROTEIN Avisco Ups Rayon Tire Yarn Prices 
American Viscose Corp. hi ‘reased ‘ices of 
Charlotte Fibre y, é SCos rp. has increased prices 0 
Co. rayon tire yarn three to five cents per pound effec- 
Exclusive Agents for Snia Viscosa Italy ““Merinova tive January 19. In announcing the new prices, 
Effective Jonuary 1, 1954 George L. Storm, vice president, said the changes 
were necessary to offset increased manufacturing and 
Merinova Staple raw materials costs 
} Denier 1-9/16", 2-1/2” and 3 $.81 
5 Denier 1-1/16”, 1-9/16", 2-1/2”, 4” and 6” “81 
9 Denier 4” 81 
18 Denier 6”, 2-1/2” 81 : - 
60 Denier 14” 85 Stop Motion for Roving Frames 


Other lengths or deniers can be produced as requested 





Solution-dyed Merinova staple fiber 
Light colors 90 per lb 
Medium colors 95 per lb 
Dark colors 1.00 per lb 
French Combed Tops 1.10 
Terms: Net 30 days. All prices are duty paid, landed free, freight 
prepaid to rail point nearest destinatior 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Fiber Division 
Effective January 15, 1951 


Vicara Staple 





Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 
3 Denier $1.00 per lb $1.05 per Ib 
5 Denier 1.00 per lb 1.05 per lb 
7 Denier 1.00 per lb 1.05 per lb 


Adams, Inc., Greenville, S. C. has available a stop 


Bleached Vicara Staple motion device for roving motion frames which has 
many advantages, according to the manufacturer. 


Standard Highly The / ‘ ‘ ve wre . te 

cme Cumeee The Adamstop, as it is called, assures complete pro- 
3 Denier $1.10 per Ib $1.15 per Ib tection at all points; greater production; better qual- 
7 Denier od spd 1.15 per Ib ity; no doublings; instant action, and lower costs in 
7 Denier 1.10 per Ib 1.15 per lb - 


Staple 1 Ae 8 an purchase price, installation and maintenance. 
Supplied in staple lengths or as continuous tow (270.000 filaments The Adamstop causes a red light to flash when a 
Terms: Net 30 days frame stops, thus permitting immediate attention. 
Prices f.o.b. Taftville, Conn. on 10% moisture regain basi Many mills have increased work assignments with 
use of the Adamstop, the manufacturer reports 
For further information, write the editors. 

















Tennessee Corp. Acquires 
Sodium Hydrosulfite Plant 





Tennessee Corporation recently announced the pur- 


* 
hartex chemicals chase by its subsidiary, Tennessee Copper Company, 


of the Sodium Hydrosulfite, Sulfoxalate and Zinc 





woe bh a aeneseet Compounds Oxide manufacturing facilities of the Esmond Chemi- 
Kier Bleaching Oils Leveling Agents cal Company, Esmond, R. I. 

teamed etevsiiate eoieer Wier Beeeiaes It is planned to move this equipment to Copperhill, 

‘iemeermey gua Welles Actee Tennessee where Tennessee Copper Company operates 

Mercerizing Penetrants its mines and several large chemical plants. The loca- 

sn Fading lahibitors tion of the new plant at Copperhill will provide a 

Protective Agents source of these important chemicals close to immedi- 

THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. ate consuming areas. Major industries to be served 

1440 Broadway + New York 18, N. Y. from this plant include, textile, clay, rayon and rub- 


ber processing plants. The move will be made in such 
manner as to afford continuous service to Esmond’s 
present customers. 

Tennessee Copper Company which ranks among 


/ P ee . 
The Nr uljia n Copovralion 
t the larger producers of liquid sulfur dioxide also re- 
RAYON PLANTS & TEXTILE MILLS covers zinc from its ores. Both of these are important 


raw materials used in the manufacture of Sodium 
Hydrosulfite and other products of the Esmond plant 


e DESIGN 
e CONSTRUCTION 

Drives Concluded from Page 95) 
e MANAGEMENT at a time when basic raw material and labor costs 


are steadily increasing, the manufacturers and fin- 
y) ishers of textile materials must, of necessity, seek 

1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 21, PA. new and more efficient manufacturing processes. 
MEXICO CITY © CARACAS © MADRID « They must turn to the advantages produced 
through automation for greater production of high 
quality goods at lower costs. 


ROME © ATHENS © TOKYO # CALCUTTA 
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CLASSIFIED RATES 
Per Inch 

2 columns to the 

page, each column 8 





* o 
inches deep 
usiness oervice 1 Inch $8.00 
2 Inches 15.00 
3 Inches 22.50 
e Exclusively for Business, Laboratory and 4 Inches 28.00 
ection Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted; 5 Inches 35.00 
Business Opportunities; Mill Properties 6 Inches 42.00 
Wanted or For Sale; Reconditioned Ma 7 Inches 49.00 
chinery and Equipment, etc. 8 Inches 52.00 














SURPLUS YARNS YARNS 


Bought and Sold All Kinds Any Quantity Bought and Sold 


Cotton — Rayon — Nylon — Wool — Etc. Liaw YARN EXCHANGE, Inc. 
— Purchasers of Obsolete Yarn Inventories — 358 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


FRANCES YARN CO. econ 


31 East 27th St., New York 16,N. Y. Mu 3-9419 











TEXTILE CHEMIST 





SURPLUS RAYONS, ACETATES and Creative chemist with 3-5 years of plant experience in sizing, 
printing and/or finishing wanted to work in Charlotte, North 

NYLON YARNS WANTED Carolina, Laboratory of growing industrial firm. Splendid op- 

all deniers on cones, skeins or cakes, portunity for man with initiative, who is capable of working 

small and large lots. with a minimum of supervision. Position entails the develop- 

Also creel Cut-outs. ment and evaluation of textile specialties for sizing, printing 

D oO R R | N G E R ¢ oO and finishing cotton and synthetic fibers. State salary require- 

e ments. Send detailed resume of experience to Box 763, Modern 

22 West 27th St. New York City Textiles Magazine, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


LExington 2-9324-9325 























bg A R N S WwW A N Fg E D CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
ec) aa We will welcome an opportunity to be of service, if you are available 
Yarns of every description surplus or obsolete — any for a position in the textile industry. SEND US YOUR RESUME. Many 
form. Will pay cash. attractive positions are open for top-notch men. No fee to be paid 
unless you accept employment through us. Negotiations are con- 

Ne Gc. YARN co. fidential. 

. CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 

Established 1920 Tel.: CAnal 6-0955 294 Washington St. Liberty 2-6547 "Bolten 8, Mass 
109-111 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 12, N. Y. Over 55 years in business 











, 
It Ss Brand N ew ee e@« @ e@ see its outstanding features on Page 81 


Modern Mill Controls 


by Norbert Lloyd Enrick 
Here is a NEW HANDBOOK, with illustrated and live examples of actual applications in man- 
agement, administration, supervision and control of Quality, Waste, Production, and Machinery 
Maintenance. ONLY $2.00 a copy. 
Modern Textiles Magazine Orders of 15 or more — 30% Discount 
303 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find check (0) Dane nae ge copies at $2.00 each, plus postage, of “Mill Controls.” 
money order ¢ 

A ee BOOT en ka Ain Pe er RC ey a ARCOM Oe MCOMMIIENEV 55244 2 5 )5, xl acornsica a alana tata ake tanenels cera eae valde! i's 

Er are aR ine Set fers REC ne Rt Oe ear i ne ADIGA gat dy Nesta Meat Reese ee nae dat ea ane MME on Rd ce Sige coe 

ee ae adc hn itiid dpc A RAG Se Sal asl a 
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Calendar of Coming Events 
FEB. 5-8—NWDGA 29th annual convention. Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y MAR. 15-16—5th annual spring conference American Institute Industrial En 
FEB. 13-15—Annual convention Textile Division, American Society for Quality gineers (Cleveland Chapter) 
_ arom , esses of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va MAR. 15-17—Annual meeting Am. Physical Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B —Sevent nnual Cotton Research Clinic, National Cotton Coun MAR. 22-23—Annual convention Southern Textile Methods and Standards 
cil, Pinehurst, N. C Association. Clemson, S. C 
FEB i Tompkins Textile Council. School of Textiles, N. C MAR. 22-23—Annual meeting Textile Research Institute, Hotel Commodore, 
e ege New York, N 
FEB. 24—AATCC New York Section, Hotel Delmonico, New York, N. Y APR. 5-7—Convention American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. Hollywood 
FEB. 27-MAR. 2—ASTM Committee Weck, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y Beach, Fla 
MAR. 7—AATT meeting, Builders Club, New York, N. Y APR. 9-12—National Packaging Exposition. Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J 
MAR te eR Committee D-13 spring meeting, Hotel Warwick, New APR. 18-19—National Knitted Outerwear Association. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
or New York, N 
. 7) . fies! ’ +« a . ‘ P 7 »L 
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SLASHERS 


Only West Point can make an impartial recommen- 
dation, because only West Point makes both cylinder 
and hot air slashers. Whether for the lightest gauze 


or the heaviest sheeting ... for natural or synthetic 
fibers ... for samples or research ... West Point can 


furnish the right slasher. 





WEST POINT 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
COMPANY 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 





NUNS" cuides 


have the 
RIGHT COMPOSITION 


FOR EACH JOB! 


Including new, harder AlSiMag Aluminas 


LONGER LIFE. For years AlSiMag guides in various materials 
have set long life records. Hard. Homogeneous. Highly re- 
sistant to wear. 


MORE MATERIALS. AlSiMag 192 and 193 are regarded as 
industry standards — answer most guide requirements for 
producing and processing synthetic fibers. Have solved 
more guide problems than any other compositions. How- 
ever, for top performance, some guide applications need 
special material characteristics, including finishes not readily 
changed by usage. For especially severe conditions, AlSiMag 
has developed a family of Alumina ceramics . . . hardest and 
most durable yet! AlSiMag 491, 513 and the new 614 pro- 
vide a complete range of desirable traits for such exacting 
requirements. 


VOLUME PRODUCTION. Demand has multiplied for every type 
AlSiMag guide. Accelerated output keeps pace. The finest pro- 
duction facilities operate around-the-clock, including huge, 
high-temperature, continuous-fire kilns which help achieve 
the superior physical, dimensional and finish characteristics 
of AlSiMag guides. A sizable plant section is now devoted 
exclusively to processing and firing AlsSiMag Aluminas. 


AlSiMag’s wider range of versatile materials permits selec- 
tion of the right composition for every guide application! 
Over half a century’s “know how” devoted to each order. 


T.AlSiMag 192, cream colored, standard of the industry. 2. AlSiMag 
193, metallic gray, a conductor of electricity. 3. Typical AlSiMag 491 
Alumina guides, blue in color, which enjoy such an industry wide 
reputation for wear resistance. 4. Guides in AlSiMag 513, an ex- 
tremely hard pink material developed for slightly different applica- 
tions. §.Guides in new AlSiMag 614, a white material —the hardest 
yet produced. 


To meet—and usually exceed—the most exacting requirements, use 
AlSiMag guides. Complete information and samples on request. 


satH YEAR| ABI MERIC AN LAVA | cxartanooea 5, TENNESSEE 


OF CERAMIC A Subsidiary of 


LEADERSHIP C ‘@) aa Pp oO Fe A T I '@) N Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


SALES ENGINEERS: NORTHEAST: J. S. Gosnell, 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J., Mitchell 2-8159. NORTH CENTRAL: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 367 Grove St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn., Cedar 3071. NORTHWEST: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 320 Shaw Rd., S. San Francisco 10, Calif., Plaza 6-0800. SOU. CALIF.: W. L. Thompson, 
5603 N. Huntington Dr., Los Angeles 32, Capitol 1-9114. SOUTH CENTRAL: J. A. Green ,137 Parkhouse, Dallas 7, Tex., Riverside 3266. SOUTHEAST: J. E. Spearman, 
American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., 5-3411. ALL OTHER AREAS: J. B. Shacklett, American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., 5-3411. REPRESENTATIVES: 
CANADA: lan M. Haldane & Co., P. O. Box 54, London, Ont. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: P. C. Huguenin Luzern, Gerbergasse 6, Luzern, Switzerland. JAPAN & 
SOUTH KOREA: The American Trading Co. (Japan) Ltd., SKF Bidg., No. 1, Shiba Park, 7-Gochi, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Jap. SOUTH AFRICA: White, Child & Beney 
(South Africa) Pty. Ltd., P. O. Box 632, Electron House, Acutt St., Durban. ALL OTHER EXPORT: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Internat’l Div., 99 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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